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For Student and Scholar * 


MOLDERS OF Tit 
MEDIEVAL MIND 


The Influence of the Fathers of the Church 
on the Medieval Schoolmen 
By 
REV. FRANK P. CASSIDY, Ph.D. 
$2.00 


Persons who are interested in the history of Catholic phil- 
osophy and in the history of Catholic education sometimes 
regard the Middle Ages as the starting point. But the think- 
ers and educators of that period depended to a considerable 
extent on the writings of the Church Fathers. 


MOLDERS OF THE MEDIEVAL MIND is a study of a 
limited number of the Fathers with the particular purpose of 
noting their influence on the thought of medieval scholars. 
The better known influence of Plato and Aristotle leads us 
ordinarily to overlook the patristic factor. The present work 
helps us to a better grasp of the Christian background which 
kept medieval thought thoroughly Catholic in spite of its 
esteem for ancient Greek philosophy. 

The theme is discussed, not in vague generalities, but 
with specific citations of patristic sources. MOLDERS OF THE 
MEDIEVAL MIND is calculated to stimulate the reader’s desire 
to acquire greater first-hand acquaintance with the Church 
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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 


Congress and the Elections. The last week in September 
the Seventy-Eighth Congress recessed until after the elec- 
tion. It left behind some very important and highly con- 
troversial legislation, hoping, no doubt, that the results of 
the election would help members to make up their minds. 
There was, for instance, the matter of making permanent 
the President’s Fair Employment Practices Committee. 
There was the Walter-Hancock bill, heavily backed by the 
insurance business, which still hopes for freedom from 
Federal anti-trust legislation. There was, too, the equal- 
rights amendment and a $450-million-a-year Highway and 
Roads bill. And, of course, there remained the awkward 
question of unemployment compensation during the re- 
conyersion period. But right now the chief business of many 
Congressmen is fence-building, not legislation. They know 
that the voters are interested in the choice of a President, 
for that choice is a very fateful one. But they know like- 
wise that the voters are interested, too, in who will repre- 
sent them in Congress, for that choice is fateful also. The 
next President will negotiate the peace, but the next Sen- 
ate will, or will not, ratify it. And if funds are needed to 
carry out the peace, the next House will, or will not, vote 
them. Senator Ball said the other day that eleven men named 
for the Senate—eight Republicans and three Democrats— 
would vote against any international peace organization 
that might be proposed, and he called upon the voters to 
defeat them. And this is only one of the great issues, albeit 
the greatest, which campaigning Congressmen must dis- 
cuss to the satisfaction of the electorate. This year the job 
of fence-building will require a lot of sweaty hammering 
and sawing rather than mere hemming and hawing. 


Foul and Fair. Boxing fans, even the experts, may polite- 
ly applaud clever jabbing and a good defense, but they 
really get up on their hind legs and shriek when the fighters 
throw science to the winds and stand toe to toe in the 
center of the ring, slugging it out. They like a slug-fest, 
but—and this is important—they like it clean. A foul blow 
has cost more than one fighter the backing of enthusiastic 
followers. Most Americans like, too, a hard-hitting political 
campaign, but they like it clean. Democrats and Republi- 
cans alike, and the followers of the other three registered 
parties (cam you name them?) and followers of no party, 
have approved the pledges of the rival managers to keep 
the campaign free from racial or religious prejudice. There 
is not much danger that the two leading candidates will 
stoop to any such prejudice. Some of the lesser lights in 
both camps might be inclined to. Hence it is well that the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews should “appeal 
to all candidates and voters to discourage the injection of 
religious and racial animosities into the current campaign.” 
The appeal was signed by Alfred E. Smith among others. 
No man in recent political history has suffered more than 
he from such prejudice. His signature gives added authority 
to the statement that “such conduct is un-American, it 
divides our people and betrays one of the cherished ideals 
for which we struggle.” For the record, foul blows to date: 
the insistence on Sidney Hillman’s birthplace; the injection 
of Mein Kampf and Goebbels into a major speech. To all 
candidates and partisans: hit hard, but hit clean. 


Arnhem Withdrawal. Eye-witness accounts of the fierce 
fighting and the final retreat of the air-borne troops from 


the Arnhem pocket have sketched vividly one of the most 
gallant and daring episodes of the war. Perhaps the disaster 
at Dieppe caught the popular imagination more. D-Day 
was a flaming story, too, of course, but somehow it is the 
brave-hearted and boldly-conceived thrusts that fail glori- 
ously that win the most cherished place in memory. For this 
failure was a glorious one; hopeless as was the task set for 
the tiny army cascading from the Holland skies, their 
bravery and sacrifice has precipitated the withdrawal of the 
Nazis in great numbers from the north and has consoli- 
dated vital supply links. This withdrawal is the first re- 
minder since D-Day that even the United Nations’ tidal 
wave will meet temporary checks before the onrushing end. 
Germany and still more Japan will have unpleasant hours 
yet to provide us with. This sober truth comes perhaps at 
a providential time, when we are beginning to think that 
sacrifices on the home front may be relaxed. They cannot 
be, in justice to ourselves and to our fighting men. Bonds 
must still be purchased; blood must still be donated; luxury 
spending must still be curtailed. Above all, the prayer that 
so sincerely and movingly speeded the first waves of men 
up the beaches must be instant and continuous. 


Plan for Anarchy. In a statement issued to the press on 
September 25, Secretary of State Hull indirectly confirmed 
the report that the Cabinet had split over the treatment to 
be accorded defeated Germany. Predicting that higher offi- 
cials of the Governments concerned would reach an agree- 
ment, he suggested that “we wait until we know the true 
conclusions they reach.” Whether or not Mr. Hull wished 
to imply that the Morgenthau proposals would not be the 
“true conclusions” reached, :it is very probable that this is 
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exactly what he meant, since his opposition to Secretary 
Morgenthau’s scheme has become public knowledge. But in 
any case, the futility and blindness of the plan which Mr. 
Morgenthau presented to Messrs. Roosevelt and Churchill at 
Quebec are apparent. This plan envisages the cession to 
Poland of Silesia and East Prussia, and the transfer of the 
Saar and western industrial areas to France; the removal or 
destruction of all industry and closing of all mines; pro- 
longed military control and no help whatsoever to the Ger- 
man people in rebuilding their shattered economy. It is suf- 
ficient condemnation of this plar to say that it would pro- 
mote anarchy and make a lasting peace in Europe impos- 
sible. Not only would it condemn sixty million Germans to 
a future of misery and despair; it would also effectively 
prevent the economic rehabilitation of the rest of Europe. 
A de-industrialized Germany of small farms would be in- 
capable of self-support and could not, of course, make any 
contribution to European prosperity. Stupid on the face of 
it, the Morgenthau plan can only have the effect of stiffen- 
ing German resistance and needlessly prolonging the war. 
The Administration ought to disown it publicly at once. 


German Resistance. As was to be expected, German re- 
sistance stiffened when the fighting neared the borders of 
the Vaterland. It is a spontaneous stiffening, the way muscles 
stiffen automatically before a blow that cannot be avoided. 
It is a stiffening of desperation, for the German people them- 
selves must know that the days of the German army are 
numbered. Why, then, do they fight on? It must be some- 
thing more than sheer desperation. Something more than 
love of their homes, for by now their homes have been 
pretty well blasted. Is it something more than the iron 
grip in which Hitler and his Gestapo have them? The very 
young may have been so thoroughly indoctrinated with 
Nazism that they still believe in the invincibility of the 
master race, and still expect their mad Fuehrer to work 
a miracle. Some, at least, of the captured Nazis seem to 
feel that way. The majority of the people, however, must 
see the writing on the wall; but they have been propa- 
gandized into believing that no single German may expect 
any mercy from the conquerors. Bad as is and has been 
their lot under Hitler, they are undoubtedly convinced that 
still worse will befall them if they rise against Hitler or 
surrender. Against such a conviction our own propaganda 
has been, to say the least, futile. At this stage of the war, 
Allied leaders should have determined exactly how they in- 
tend to treat conquered Germany. A clear, honest presenta- 
tion of that program to the German people might do more 
than tanks and bombs to hasten the German surrender. 


Catholic Daughters’ Interracial Studies. Organized in 
1903 by the Knights of Columbus, the Catholic Daughters 
of America state as their principal aims: “the propagation 
and preservation of the Faith; intensification of patriotism; 
moral and intellectual development of Catholic woman- 
hood.” In pursuit of these aims, the Catholic Daughters have 
already taken vigorous stands on various major national 
issues. Miss Mary Duffy, their Supreme Regent, and Dr. 
Lulu Mary Spilde of Fordham University, their National 
Director of Education, are now distributing to their 200,000 
members in some 1,500 local units here and abroad their 
most recent study outline, entitled Postwar Planning with 
Emphasis on Fundamental Rights. According to Dr. Spilde, 
quoted in the Interracial Review for September, the out- 
line proposes to study groups a series of successive “steps.” 
These steps introduce them to the problems of particular 
racial or minority groups throughout the country (Chinese, 
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Mexicans, Indians and Negroes). This project sponsored by 
the Catholic Daughters’ enlightened leadership is one of 
the most important measures yet devised for promulgat- 
ing the genuine teachings of the Church on these elements 
of justice and charity. 


Politics and Unemployment. Both major candidates for 
the Presidency have agreed to deal with the problem of 
world peace in a bi-partisan spirit. This commendable ap- 
proach might profitably be extended to another major issue, 
namely, the problem of full employment after the war. So 
far, the debate on this question has tended to confuse, 
rather than to enlighten, the electorate. Governor Dewey 
has talked easily of the Roosevelt Depression and cites AFL 
figures to show that ten million people were unemployed in 
1940. In reply, Mr. Roosevelt contented himself with the 
remark that, in view of the Hoover depression, no Republi- 
can ought even to mention unemployment. That kind of 
debate is more befitting college sophomores than Presidential 
candidates. Now the pertinent facts on unemployment, 
which the candidates ought to discuss, are these: 1) When 
Mr. Roosevelt took office in 1933, the AFL figure on unem- 
ployment was thirteen million; in 1940 it was, as Mr. Dewey 
says, ten million, although in between those years the num- 
ber of jobless declined below ten million; 2) The net de- 
cline of three million between 1933 and 1940 is misleading 
and fails to indicate the extent of industrial recovery under 
Mr. Roosevelt. It neglects completely, for instance, the in- 
crease in the working force and the gain in worker produc- 
tivity which occurred during the interval. To have a true 
picture of Mr. Roosevelt’s success or failure in dealing with 
the depression, figures on production, employment and in- 
come must be cited. These facts are essential to intelligent 
debate. They show that, during the period under discussion, 
considerable progress was made in dealing with unemploy- 
ment, and Mr. Dewey should concede this. On the other 
hand, Mr. Roosevelt ought to admit that his Administration 
has not yet found a complete cure for unemployment. 
They both ought to tell the voters exactly what they in- 
tend to do about the problem after the war. 


London Controversy. The Pope’s message to the people 
of London, in which he pleaded for a spirit of forgiveness 
and charity, has provoked a lively controversy in the Lon- 
don Times. Replying to the assertion of A. P. Herbert, M.P., 
that Christians may pick and choose where they will bestow 
their pardon, the Catholic Times recalled that there are no 
distinctions in the Lord’s Prayer: “We ask God to forgive 
us as we forgive others,” and expressed the hope that 
“magnanimity will characterize Britain’s postwar outlook.” 
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THE NATION AT WAR 


DURING the week ending September 26, attention has 
been centered on the attempt of airborne troops to open a 
way around the north end of the German West Wall. 

American troops first arrived near Aachen on September 
3, and near Metz a day later. Since then attempts to break 
the German defenses have resulted in only some small dents. 
It seemed that breaching the West Wall enough to let large 
armies through into Germany might be a long, costly job. 
It might be easier to go around the end. 

The south end abuts on Switzerland, a neutral country. 
Without violating Swiss neutrality it is impossible to go 
around that way. The north end was believed to be near 
Cleves on the south side of the Rhine. If that river could 
be crossed it might be possible to enter Germany by that 
route. There would be the advantage that, once over the 
Rhine, fairly level country stretched all the way to Berlin. 
Also Cleves was rather close to the great industrial center 
of the Ruhr, only some 50 miles beyond. 

If such a maneuver could be accomplished quickly, there 
was a possibility that the Germans might be caught off 
guard. A big advance right into the heart of Germany might 
be realized, and the entire West Wall made untenable. The 
problem for the Allies was to get thousands of soldiers, 
guns and vehicles over the rivers. 

The decision was to drop airborne troops behind the Ger- 
man lines in Belgium to seize and hold the bridges until the 
2nd British Army arrived and crossed. There were three 
rivers and bridges—at Grave over the Maas, at Nijwegen 
over the Rhine or Waal, and at Arnhem over the Neder Rijn. 

The British 2nd Army had to go 30 miles to reach the 
first bridge, but they made it. Ten more miles to the next 
bridge took time, but Nijwegen was reached in two days. 
It was another 10 miles to Arnhem. This was made after 
some delay, but there were so few troops forward, that at 
date of writing they have been unable to go farther. 

Had they been able to keep on to the goal—Cleves—the 
Allies might have gone ahead into Germany. But the Ger- 
mans were able to intercept and tackle the advance and so 
far have held it near Arnhem. It is now up to the Allies 
either to try some new maneuver against the West Wall, or 
break it by sheer strength. Cot. Conrad H. Lanza 


WASHINGTON FRONT 


WITH the sudden and startling change in the temperature 
of the national campaign that took place after the Presi- 
dent’s speech to the Teamsters Union, Washington found 
itself forced to change many of its previous estimates. All 
observers had previously remarked on the almost universal 
apathy in the country toward the elections but, with the 
President’s speech and the Governor’s reply, all that was 
changed. 

But it was also realized that it was not the only change 
that had taken place. It had been considered a foregone 
conclusion that our foreign policy would be taken out of 
the campaign as an issue. What few expected was that 
domestic policies would go the same way. Yet, this, in large 
part, is exactly what happened, and that was rather un- 
settling. 

It meant that the country at large was presented with 
a national problem on a new scale and at a new level. If 
the so-called “social gains” of the past few years are to 
be preserved—and that is the outlook, no matter which 
party wins—then the execution of the social legislation be- 
comes the issue, not the legislation itself. That will be a 
matter of extreme interest to the men and women in the 
Government offices in Washington and elsewhere through- 
out the country. 

Now it is perhaps not so well known in the country at 
large as it is here to what an extent the Civil Service now 
protects the jobs of all but those on the highest levels of 
officialdom. So if the execution of the laws is to be the 
issue, only a very few of those responsible for it will lose 
their heads in the event there should be a change of Ad- 
ministration. 

But this raises another question. The reform in the execu- 
tion of the social-welfare laws most talked of at present is 
described as a “new climate.” By which is meant that in- 
dustry—meaning ownership and management—will be 
treated in friendly fashion, not, as is alleged, in a hostile 
way. It will be the manner of administering the laws, not 
the content of the laws themselves, that will be changed. 
What is intriguing Washington is how the business men of 


the country are going to receive this new development. 
Wiirrip Parsons 





UNDERSCORINGS 


MORE than seventy-five thousand persons are expected to 
attend the Third Annual Patriotic Service of the New York 
Archdiocesan Union of the Holy Name Society on Sunday 
afternoon, October 8, at the Polo Grounds. The Most Rev. 
John F. O’Hara, C.S.C., Military Delegate, will officiate at 
the service, at which prayers will be offered for the safety 
of the men and women in service and for victory with a 
just and lasting peace. 

> Leaders of industry and labor, including many non-Cath- 
olics, attended the Catholic Conference on Industrial Prob- 
lems at Burlington, Vt., September 19-22. Sponsored by the 
Most Rev. Matthew F. Brady, Bishop of Burlington, the 
Conference advocated full employment, increased social se- 
curity and greater benefits for women in industry. 

> “Seldom has there been a mationwide campaign that has 
evoked such widespread interest and enthusiasm on the part 
of both clergy and lay Catholics,” said the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Patrick A. O’Boyle, Executive Director of the War Relief 
Services—N.C.W.C., speaking of the Emergency Clothing 


Collection held under the auspices of UNRRA. Reports re- 
ceived from 100 dioceses by Sept. 27, said Msgr. O’Boyle, 
assure a gratifying success by the closing date of the cam- 
paign, Sept. 30. Total receipts will be announced soon. 

> The Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing, Auxiliary Bishop of 
the Archdiocese of Boston since 1939, has been appointed 
by Pope Pius XII as Archbishop of Boston, succeeding the 
late William Cardinal O’Connell. The appointment will 
meet with the heartiest approval of the Catholics of Boston 
and of countless missionaries all over the world who have 
known him for years as a constant and generous benefactor. 
> KAP, Polish Catholic Press Agency, reports that Msgr. 
Walter S. Carroll, of the Pittsburgh Diocese, has been ap- 
pointed by His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, chairman of a 
special Vatican Commission which will regulate religious, 
political and social affairs with the Allies. In his new posi- 
tion Msgr. Carroll will act as a liaison official between the 
Vatican and inter-Allied military and administration au- 
thorities. Louis E. SULLIVAN 
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PATTERN FOR PEACE: 


A YEAR AFTER 
CHARLES KEENAN 


SENATOR WHERRY of Nebraska asked the inescapable 
question about the Pattern For Peace, during the Senate de- 
bate on the Connally Resolution in October, 1943. Did the 
Pattern represent the views of church leaders, or the views 
of the people they professed to represent? At the moment 
when that question was asked—October 25, 1943—the Pat- 
tern was hardly three weeks old. It had been released to the 
public on October 7 over the signatures of some hundred 
and forty religious leaders, Catholic, Jewish and Protestant. 
There had not been enough time for anyone to say with cer- 
tainty that it represented the convictions of the sixty mil- 
lion Americans in communion with the religious bodies 
whose heads had signed it. The immediate answer to Sen- 
ator Wherry’s question could only be a hope. A glance over 
the twelve months’ history of the Pattern will give us some 
idea of how far that hope has been fulfilled. 

Editorial response to the Pattern was uniformly enthu- 
siastic. It was, said the Washington Post, “‘an historic docu- 
ment,” going “far beyond any declaration of postwar policy 
made thus far by any of the now warring powers.” News- 
week recognized the aim of the Pattern—‘“‘to influence pub- 
lic opinion enough to force the diplomats to take heed.” 
For the Christian Century, it brought religious cooperation 
to “a stage far advanced beyond any attained in the past.” 

There was, of course, the danger that the American 
people, after hailing this unprecedented declaration by the 
leaders of the great religious groups, might think that there 
was nothing more to do. The achievement of those who 
labored through the hot summer of 1943 to hammer out 
the formula, phrase by phrase, in innumerable conferences, 
was so striking that even enthusiasts for the Pattern might 
forget that resolutions and principles, however excellent, 
do not implement themselves. 

The first step was, of course, to make the Pattern as 
widely known as possible. The Social Action Department 
of the N.C.W.C. distributed fifty thousand copies. The 
National Conference of Christians and Jews and the Church 
Peace Union distributed a hundred thousand apiece. But 
this was only a quarter of a million; while the religious 
groups whose leaders had signed the Pattern totaled an 
estimated sixty million. Four people in a thousand of the 
church-going population were reading the Pattern. There 
were, however, discussions of the Pattern in practically all 
of the many journals and publications devoted to inter- 
national peace and postwar planning. The November, 1943, 
number of International Conciliation, issued by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, brought the Pattern to 
its 18,000 subscribers, and the March, 1944, number of 
World Affairs carried a symposium of fifteen articles on it. 


Crvic GATHERINGS 


Syracuse, New York, pioneered a new technique in bring- 
ing the Pattern to the people. On February 15, 1944, a great 
civic rally was held there to publicize and discuss the Pat- 
tern. Leading businessmen paid for large advertisements in 
the city’s newspapers; civic and religious leaders of Syracuse 
addressed the Syracusans who filled the Lincoln Auditorium 
on the nature and significance of the Pattern’s Seven Points. 
It was said—and probably without exaggeration—that there 
was no one in Syracuse who did not know about the Pat- 
tern for Peace. Besides the great city-wide gathering on 
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February 15, there were lectures weekly on each of the 
seven points. 

Gary, Indiana, was only a few days behind Syracuse in 
organizing a community gathering. Again, members of all 
the religious bodies turned out in strength to show their 
interest. The Pattern was having its proper effect, and in 
the proper place—among the people. As the Mayor of Gary 
said: “There is a need for public discussions as the basis 
for molding public opinion on the principles upon which 
a just peace can be founded.” 

San Antonio, Texas, staged an Open Forum on the Pat- 
tern. The Roman Catholic Archbishop, Robert E. Lucey, 
the Reverend Clyde V. Hickerson (representing the Epis- 
copal Bishop) and Rabbi David Jacobson spoke on the 
Seven Points, and an Open Forum discussion followed. 

Toledo, Ohio, staged a week of public meetings (April 
30-May 7) on the fundamental problems of a just and last- 
ing peace. 25,000 copies of the Pattern were distributed; it 
was featured in full-page newspaper advertising, in the 
buses and streetcars, in churches and synagogues, in school 
and group meetings. 

Los Angeles held a large anniversary meeting on October 
1, and Kansas City plans one for October 10. 


Worip APPROBATION 


An important development during the year was the en- 
dorsement of the Pattern on June 1, 1944, by the British 
Council of Christians and Jews. This Council is headed by 
the Anglican Archbishop of Canterbury, the Roman Catho- 
lic Archbishop of Westminster, the Moderator of the Free 
Church Federal Council, the Moderator of the Church of 
Scotland and the Chief Rabbi of Great Britain. 

This support meant that the Catholic, Jewish and Prot- 
estant leaders of the two great English-speaking Powers 
were at one in their demand that the coming peace and 
the postwar world be organized on the basis of the sov- 
ereignty of God and of the moral law. 

The sponsors of the Pattern found confirmation—if con- 
firmation were needed—of their stand for cooperation in 
upholding the moral law in the address of Pope Pius XII 
to the world on last September 1. Gazing on a world in 
ruins, the Pope asked: “Who are the architects who shall 
draw the essential plans for the new world, who the think- 
ers who will give it final shape?” He saw “many well-mean- 
ing people” seeking for co-workers “even in other camps, 
hitherto mutually divided and estranged.” Than this, said 
the Pope, “there could be nothing more natural or more 
timely, nothing—given the proper precautions—more prop- 
er.” And he appealed not only to Catholics but “also to 
those who, while not belonging to the Church, feel them- 
selves united with us in this hour of perhaps irrevocable 
decisions” to join in the strenuous defense of Christian 
civilization against atheist and anti-Christian tendencies. 

Can we now answer Senator Wherry’s question? Perhaps 
not in figures. But we can say that the Pattern has pro- 
duced a definite impression on American thinking. The very 
wrestlings of the Republican and Democratic platform- 
makers with the problem of international organization and 
world peace showed their realization that the problem could 
not be glossed over or dismissed. The people are aware of 
it. The Pattern provides them with a test, guaranteed by 
the highest religious authorities, by which they can measure 
political proposals. And the Pattern is going on. The ulti- 
mate responsibility rests, however, with the individual 
Catholic, Protestant or Jew to see to it that our statesmen 
frame a peace and a postwar world which conform to the 
Pattern. 














AMERICAN PRINCIPLES 
AND FAIR PLAY 
EDWARD J. WHELAN, S.J. 


CAME PEARL HARBOR. And after that there was much 
excitement in military circles on the Pacific coast. The 
Japanese might possibly follow up their partial destruction 
of our Pacific Fleet with an attack on the mainland; and 
that meant the Pacific Coast of California, Oregon and 
Washington. Certainly, there was little to hinder them at 
that time; for, as we learned later, the greater part of our 
capital ships had been disabled. There was little protection 
on the Pacific Coast. In Southern California airplane indus- 
tries, all of them very close to the coast, were running day 
and night; and at night their lights could be seen from a 
great distance. One doubts if there was a single gun pro- 
tecting those factories; the target was wide open. Had the 
Japs chosen to attack, little resistance could have been 
offered. It is true that billions of dollars had been voted 
prior to Pearl Harbor for national defense; but very, very 
little of it was spent on defense of the Pacific Coast. Why 
the Japanese did not further pursue their advantage, we 
ordinary individuals do not know. 


HYSTERIA AND EVACUATION 


The Military realized the danger, and feverish prepara- 
tions were made. Another danger lurked in potential col- 
laboration, in case of an attack, by the Japanese residing on 
the Coast. They numbered about 110,000, of whom 75,000 
were born in this country and, hence, were citizens of the 
United States; and by far the great majority were living in 
California. At Los Angeles Harbor many were engaged in 
the fishing industry, and their fishing expeditions took them 
at times some distance out into the Pacific and up and 
down the Coast. These were immediately forbidden to leave 
the harbor; for among them, undoubtedly, would be found 
spies and collaborators. 

The other Japanese were engaged in a variety of pursuits. 
They raised most of the vegetables and berries in Southern 
California, and much in the central part of the State. In 
San Francisco and Los Angeles they had their section of the 
city known as “Little Tokyo.” They worked in private 
homes as maids, house-boys and cooks. They had nurseries 
for flowers, and took care of most of the gardens of the 
larger residences in Los Angeles. For the most part they 
resided near the coastal area. 

The Japanese caused very little trouble. In fact, the po- 
lice used to say of them (this was before Pearl Harbor, 
when it was not a crime to say anything good of a Jap) 
that they had less trouble with the Japanese than with any 
other foreign element; they are naturally law-abiding. 

But now, with the war on, something had to be done. 
That there were spies and enemy agents among those 110,- 
000 there is no doubt; and our Government agencies had 
known of some and immediately rounded them up. But how 
many were in league with the Japanese Government, how 
many would betray the United States in case of an attack, 
how many would be thoroughly loyal, were questions no 
one could answer satisfactorily. Certain precautionary meas- 
ures were immediately taken; all Japanese had to be in their 
homes at a certain hour and could not leave them in the 
morning before a set time. 

However, since many of them lived in close proximity 
to essential war industries, and since most were in the 


coastal area, the War Department finally determined that 


all Japanese, both non-citizens and citizens, should be moved 
from the Pacific Coast. It was an Army order. Camps were 
hurriedly constructed away from the coast; dates and points 
of departure were set for different groups for the evacua- 
tion. This compulsory movement of both citizens and non- 
citizens was something unprecedented in the history of our 
country. The evacuees had to sacrifice their business, their 
farm lands, sell for a pittance their furniture, electric re- 
frigerators, washing-machines; and were sent off in buses 
and trains to the Relocation Centers in the interior. 

And then were heard the voices of certain people, moti- 
vated by hysteria and fear and hate. All Japs were spies, 
they said. Not one could ever be trusted. And this from 
certain vociferous people who had had none but Japanese 
help in their homes and who were, up until the war, thor- 
oughly satisfied with them. Others madly contended that 
the only good Jap was a dead Jap. A certain Congressman 
proclaimed he would introduce a bill prohibiting Japanese, 
even if they had lived here for ten generations, from be- 
coming citizens. Others shouted that all with Japanese blood 
in them should be deprived of their citizenship. Others 
again, that after the war all of them, whether born in Japan 
or born in America, should be sent to Japan. And still 
others maintained that the Japanese should never be al- 
lowed to return to California. 

Such were the voices of hysteria; but many of them were 
voices of hate and avarice. Some who shouted the loudest 
about the Japanese had managed to take over the very fine 
farm lands which the Japs had labored for years to bring 
under cultivation; and these citizens were loath to give up 
what they had so easily acquired. So they disguised their 


cupidity as patriotism. 
PROGRAM OF AMERICAN Fam Pray 


Something had to be done to set people thinking rightly 
in a crisis of this kind. So there came into being about two 
years ago an organization known as the Pacific Coast Com- 
mittee on American Principles and Fair Play. It was started 
in San Francisco by a group of leading citizens in every 
walk of life. The honorary chairman is Dr. Robert Gordon 
Sproul, President of the University of California; the chair- 
man is the Hon. Maurice P. Harrison. On the Committee are 
such men as Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, formerly President of 
Stanford. University and Secretary of the Interior under the 
Hoover Administration, and Dr. Robert A. Millikan, Chair- 
man of the Executive Council of the California Institute of 
Technology. More recently a branch committee was organ- 
ized in Los Angeles. 

The Committee on American Principles and Fair Play 
came into existence at a critical moment in American his- 
tory, not to coddle, and much less to glorify, the Japanese, 
but to champion and to safeguard American democracy. Its 
members are thoroughgoing believers in the virtues of the 
American form of government as expressed by the Found- 
ing Fathers in the Constitution and the Bill of Rights; and 
the safeguarding of the Bill of Rights of the Constitution 
is first and foremost the concern of the Committee on 
American Principles and Fair Play. The Committee holds 
that whenever and wherever the Constitutional guarantees 
are violated in the treatment of a minority the structure of 
American government is threatened. Such a violation estab- 
lishes a precedent; grant such a violation of rights against 
one minority, the rights of no minorities are safe, and the 
final result would be the overthrow of the very principle on 
which our nation is founded. 

Furthermore, the Committee asserts that in time of war 
considerable sacrifice is demanded of all citizens and that 
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concerning certain groups of citizens, when dangerous con- 
ditions arise, particular caution is necessary. Hence, the 
War Department deserves the fullest and unfailing support 
in all matters of military concern; but the Committee re- 
serves the liberty to question any Government action. Thus, 
when the Army insisted that military necessity required the 
evacuation of all Japanese, the Committee did not press the 
question, which had been raised, and rightly raised, whether 
such treatment of American citizens, or even of loyal aliens, 
fits in with our standard of American ideals. But the Com- 
mittee does unceasingly insist that evacuation is no proof 
of disloyalty. The Committee further contends that, since 
the Army on the grounds of military necessity ordered the 
evacuation of the Japanese, it must be from the Army that 
the order will come allowing the evacuees to return and 
recover their civil rights. 

As a minor point of policy the Committee feels that the 
gathering of persons of one race, as in a Little Tokyo, is 
liable to be a cause of social and political ills; and therefore, 
on return, the Japanese should be more dispersed. But it 
does not seem that there will be a mass return of evacuees 
to the West Coast. About half, or nearly half, of them have 
already left the relocation centers and have settled else- 
where. There is nothing for many of them to return to 
here; their business has been ruined, their farms occupied by 
others. And among the Nisei—the American-born who are 
American citizens—there is a strong and readily under- 
standable current of feeling against the area from which 
they were driven. Many of them would prefer to settle else- 
where. But that they have a right to return, if they so 
desire, cannot be denied without denying all that our coun- 
try has meant to racial and religious minorities. 


How THE COMMITTEE FUNCTIONS 


Such are the policies of the Committee on American 
Principles and Fair Play. How does it go about to give ex- 
pression to these policies? The Committee has but one 
weapon—Truth; and it endeavors to keep the light of truth 
shining before our people, especially before those who or- 
dain the acts of our Government. It endeavors to promote 
cool, clear thinking on the West Coast, and show that pas- 
sion and prejudice, the inevitable companions of wartime, 
should not guide our actions. It tries to draw a sharp line 
of demarcation between our enemies in Japan, the military 
leaders and criminals, and persons of Japanese ancestry in 
the United States, the vast majority of whom are free from 
any stain of disloyalty, in spite of the fact that they have 
been the victims of discriminatory treatment. 

When sweeping generalities and charges lacking support 
are hurled forth, the Committee answers them with docu- 
mented facts. When, for instance, our misguided citizens 
assert that the only good Jap is a dead Jap, the Committee 
counters with the remarkable combat record of the 100th 
Battalion in Italy, a battalion composed entirely of Nisei pri- 
vates, with half of its officers Nisei, and all of them volun- 
teers. That Battalion went through Salerno and Cassino and 
has to its credit three Distinguished Service Crosses, twenty- 
one Bronze Stars, thirty-six Silver Stars, and nine hundred 
Purple Hearts—nine hundred out of 1,400 wounded in 
action. And the Committee quotes the words of Lt. Colonel 
Farrant L. Turner, the commanding officer of that 100th 
Battalion: “I have never had more whole-hearted, serious- 
minded cooperation from any troops than I have received 
from my present command.” 

Or when other vocal citizens shout that the Japanese can- 
not be trusted in our midst, the Committee quotes Colonel 
Rendall J. Fielder, Assistant Chief of Staff for Military In- 
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telligence, Hawaiian Department, who says: “Having been 
in charge of Military Intelligence activities since June, 1941, 
I am in a position to know what has happened. There have 
been no known acts of sabotage, espionage, or fifth-columa 
activities committed by the Japanese in Hawaii either on or 
subsequent to December 7, 1941.” And this in the Island of 
Hawaii where the danger of attack was immeasurably 
greater, but where the Japanese were not evacuated from 
their homes and placed in so-called relocation centers, 

Thus the Committee on American Principles and Fair 
Play does its work; and it has met with great success in 
making people realize that they should not be moved by 
hysteria and prejudice. It has found that the press is sym- 
pathetic. Basically, men throughout the world are in search 
of the same thing—a decent security, an opportunity to 
advance themselves and better their position for themselves 
and their families, and thus realize in themselves the great 
dignity of man. The answer to these longings of the human 
heart is best found in the American concept of democracy. 
It is this we must fight for with all the vigor that charac- 
terizes our armies on the battlefields abroad. 


THE SUMMER’S WAR 


IN EUROPE 
Col. CONRAD H. LANZA 


AS THESE LINES are written in mid-September, the war 
in Europe is starting on a new phase. Since June, two great 
campaigns have been fought—one east of Germany by Rus- 
sia; and the other west of Germany in France by the com- 
bined Allied armies of Americans, British and Canadians. 
A secondary campaign has been under way in Italy. 

In both main theaters of operations extraordinary vic- 
tories have been won. Great areas have been freed from 
German rule and occupation. The German armies have been 
all but driven back into Germany. Apparently they will 
be able to make but one more serious resistance. 

In five years of uninterrupted war no summer has been 
more fruitful of important changes than the one just clos- 
ing. It is well to review what has been accomplished and 
how it was done. It will then be easier to understand the 
campaigns scheduled for the coming autumn. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN FRANCE 


The plans for the invasion of France were commenced 
by a joint American and British staff in 1942. The decision 
was made in that same year that the invasion would not 
occur until everything was ready, and not until it was 
certain that, once commenced, it could be kept rolling on 
toward victory. 

At the Quebec conference in August, 1943, Mr. Churchill 
had with him the complete plan for the invasion. This plan 
selected the beaches to be attacked and outlined the main 
operations to follow. There was also a mass of detail to 
support the conclusions arrived at. 

Although the plan was ready a year ahead of the time 
it was to be put into effect, it took until this summer to 
assemble, train and equip the vast armies which were to be 
employed. On June 6 of this year the invasion was launched. 

At that time, according to Allied Intelligence reports, 
the Germans had a million troops in France and the Low 
Countries. The strength of the Allied armies has not yet 
been divulged. But a million Allies had been landed in 
Normandy by July 4, which is at the rate of a quarter of 














a million men a week. If that same rate has been maintained, 
there would be three million Allied troops in France now. 

The first task of the Allies was to land in France, and 
then to break out of the circle of hostile troops which the 
Germans had ringed around them. The strength of this 
German ring appears never to have exceeded a quarter of 
a million men. They were outnumbered four to one by the 
Allies early in July. These Germans fought hard; it took 
all of July to beat them. 

The month of August was taken up by what in military 
language is known as exploitation. It is a reaping of the 
fruits of victory. It was an advance across France, freeing 
it as the Allied troops went steadily forward. It was a 
gathering of isolated German parties fleeing from their de- 
feated army, and others scattered all through France. For 
the German army of a million men had been divided be- 
tween the four quarters of France. Only one of these armies 
was in Normandy. 

A German decision to abandon France and retire to the 
borders of Germany appears to have been taken during the 
last week of July. It was no easy matter to do. The Allied 
Air Force outnumbered that of Germany by at least ten 
to one. Ie undertook an unprecedented bombing of all roads 
and railroads over which the Germans could move back. 
Every day 2,000 to 4,000 tons of explosives were dropped. 
Every locomotive and every truck seen was hunted by 
fighter planes which scoured the skies. The Germans were 
forced to move by night or on days when it was raining 
or very cloudy. Their retreat was slow and they lost heavily. 

After six weeks the Germans, or what is left of them, 
are at their borders. At least a half million Germans have 
been lost—killed, wounded or captured. Perhaps much more 
than this. Just inside their border is the West Wall. When 
the decision to withdraw was made, labor gangs were put 
to work to recondition this line, which had been out of 
use for over four years. There is a shortage of labor in Ger- 
many. Whether Germany will be able to find enough troops 
to man this line and enough materiel to properly equip it, 
is still unknown. The present battles are in advance of the 
West Wall, and are apparently meant to delay an Allied 
attack until after the West Wall can be put into shape. 

The Allies are now engaged in driving the German armies 
back behind their Wall. There are enough Germans left to 
require heavy Allied fighting to accomplish this objective. 
Taking into consideration the very large number of troops 
which the Allies now have beating against the German 
border, the final result should be just a question of time. 

Notwithstanding that the odds were enormously in favor 
of the Allies, the campaign in France deserves the highest 
credit for thorough preparation, decisive action and an ag- 
gressive exploitation. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN RusSIA 


In mid-June, Russia attacked Finland. This campaign had 
initial success but was stopped by the Finns in early July, 
along a very strong line which held against all subsequent 
attacks. This Russian effort was just a curtain raiser. 

The main Russian effort started on June 23, in the north 
half of Russia, between the Gulf of Finland on the north 
and the Pinsk Marshes in the south. This part of the Rus- 
sian front had been held by the Germans for a considerable 
time. They seem to have believed that their line could not 
be broken. It went down quickly, and with great loss to 
the German armies. In six weeks the Russians advanced well 
over 400 miles from the banks of the Volga River to the 
gates of Warsaw. As in France, the German losses approxi- 
mated at least a half million men. This Russian victory 


brought its armies approximately to the border claimed by 
Russia against Poland. 

When, at tne end of July, a new German Chief of Staff 
had decided to evacuate France, his decision was to stop the 
Russians. To accomplish this, some of the first troops taken 
from France were sent to the Russian border, while others 
were taken from Italy and from the Balkans. Since these 
measures were taken, the German line has held. It is not 
yet known whether this was due to the strengthened Ger- 
man lines or to Russia’s withdrawal of her own troops to 
another theatre of operations. Both factors probably had 
something to do with it. 

In the last half of August, Russia shifted her offensive 
to Rumania, which she attacked in great force. Almost im- 
mediately, Rumania suddenly denounced Germany, ordered 
her troops to stop fighting Russia and offered to place her- 
self on the side of the Allies. When the Rumanians laid 
down their arms and surrendered by tens of thousands, the 
Russian armies walked through Rumania. The only re- 
sistance was from Germans who had been helping Rumania. 
About 300,000 Germans appear to have been cut off and 
have been killed or captured. The history of Rumania’s ac- 
tion is yet to be disclosed. Whatever caused it, Rumania is 
now completely under Russian domination. 

Political consequences of the continued Russian successes 
followed quickly. First Finland quit Germany. In this case 
Russia allowed the Germans until September 15 to with- 
draw. This apparent magnanimity is probably due to the 
fact that the Russians withdrew troops from the Finnish 
border to take part in their other campaigns, which were 
more important. They are probably not strong enough to 
force the Finn defenses. After the Germans are gone, and 
after the Finns withdraw from their fortifications to their 
1940 frontier—which is a condition of the armistice terms— 
Russian troops in the north should be in more than suf- 
ficient strength to do anything they please with Finland. 

Next political consequence has been the desertion of 
Bulgaria. This little state has never been an ardent sup- 
porter of Germany. Bulgar troops aided only in occupying 
certain Balkan regions desired by Bulgaria for her own use. 
Under a sudden declaration of war by Russia, followed by 
an instant attack, Bulgaria collapsed. That country, too, is 
now completely under Russian domination. 

So this summer Russia has freed that part of her own 
territory which had been held by Germany; has occupied 
Rumania and Bulgaria; is in a position to occupy Finland 
after September 15, and has recovered approximately one 
half of the Baltic states of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania. 

It is interesting to note that at the Berlin conference of 
November, 1940, when Chancellor Hitler and Russian 
Foreign Commissar Molotov discussed the aims of their re- 
spective countries, the Russian demands are reported to have 
been: annexation of the three small Baltic States, which at 
that time had already happened, and occupation by Russian 
forces of Finland, Rumania and Bulgaria. All of these ob- 
jectives have now been secured. One other not yet in Rus- 
sian hands, but alleged to have been demanded at that Berlin 
conference, was Russian bases and occupation of the 
Dardanelles and Bosphorus. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN ITALY 


Rome fell in early June. Thereafter the German armies 
retired to a line just above Florence. The Allies did not 
reach this line until July. Since then an Allied army has 
slowly but steadily driven the Germans northward. 

This campaign has had no great influence on the gen- 
eral situation or on the two main campaigns described 
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above. It has forced the Germans to keep troops in Italy 
which might otherwise have taken part in the battles in 
France and Russia. It has also kept Allied troops from do- 
ing the same thing. Who gained the more can not be de- 
termined until reports are available as to the strength of 
the opposing forces which for more than a year have fought 
each other throughout the length of the Italian peninsula. 


THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE 


The Allied armies in France are committed to an attack 
on the West Wall. The Germans are equally committed to 
defending it until they decide to surrender—if they do. 
Whether the Russian armies will renew their offensive 
against the east side of Germany, or whether they will 
prefer to use their troops to extend their gains in the Balkans, 
is unknown. The decision should be known shortly. 

The German withdrawal from Finland may be accom- 
panied by a withdrawal from the northern province of 
Norway. This has no economic value, and Germany needs 
all the troops she can get to defend herself against the 
Allies who are right on her borders. 

A German withdrawal from the Aegean Islands, Greece, 
Albania and south Yugoslavia is probable. These areas, too, 
have no great economic value. This will free some more 
German troops. Whether the Allies will be in a position 
to establish a new front in this part of Europe before winter 
sets in is doubtful. It could be done, if everything has been 
prepared and if an understanding exists between Russia 
on one side and the United States and Great Britain on the 
other as to their respective influences within the Balkans. 

The final defeat of Germany seems certain. Many wonder 
why she continues fighting. The answer is she does not 
want to fight further; but she is not willing to accept un- 
conditional surrender involving destruction of Germany as 
a united nation. She probably would consent to discontinue 
the Nazi Government and substitute another form of gov- 
ernment acceptable to the Allies. 

In the absence of any outstanding postwar leader to rally 
around, the Germans may turn towards the Communists, 
who have been strong in Germany for over 20 years. Tem- 
porarily driven to cover by the Nazis, they are returning 
and recruiting their ranks. They may easily turn out to be 
the strongest single political party in Germany. If they have 
no competent leader, they will get one from the usual source, 
and without much delay. 

The overcoming of the German armies on the battlefield 
is still before the Allies. It may, or may not, turn out to 
be a hard and bloody task. It is liable to result in starting 


a complete new series of political problems. 


NEW STAR IN THE 
INDUSTRIAL FIRMAMENT 


JOSEPH B. SCHUYLER 


A NEW STAR has been speeding across the firmament of 
industrial relations for the past few years. The more rapidly 
it approaches, the more clearly appear many characteristics 
which give promise of greater harmony in our industrial 
life, and consequently in an important part of our entire 
social life. For there are now some 5,000 Labor-Management 
Committees, representing almost eight million workers, 
functioning satisfactorily in the nation’s drive for more 
and better production in the war effort. 

Before proceeding to an evaluation of the social worth of 
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these committees, or even to a sketchy expositiom of their 
nature and functions, it is well to understand just how 
much of a change they represent in American imdustrial 
society. Ever since the early and more or less ineffectual 
legislation on behalf of railway labor before the turn of the 
century, labor has been staging a comeback from the low 
point to which it was reduced in the eras of Mercantilism 
and the Industrial Revolution. For a long time that come- 
back was slow, very slow. Individualistic America thought 
of labor in terms of commodities and other items involved 
in the cost of production. World War I gave a little impetus 
to the cause, but it was not until the passage of the Norris- 
La Guardia Act in 1932 that labor began to lengthen its 
strides of progress. The ill-fated Section 7a of the NRA 
and the subsequent Public Resolution No. 44 led into the 
NLRA which, despite its period of trial and error, repre- 
sents a Bill of Rights for the worker. Labor could stand on 
its own feet after 1935. Protected by the right of collective 
bargaining, it could assume a position of power comparable, 
in some important ways at least, to that of the employers. 

Naturally, many of the employer class did not relish these 
advances of labor toward relative independence. Many ac- 
cepted only the letter of the law while nursing an antag- 
onism against labor which awaited only the slightest opper- 
tunity to relegate it to its former servility. In view of that 
attitude, unfortunately far commoner than the public was 
aware of, it was hardly to be expected for quite some time 
that the two sides would extend hands of friendship across 
the table. 


War CALLS FOR COOPERATION 


But then came war, which caught the United States badly 
unprepared. The country could call 10 million men to the 
colors easily enough, but those men had to have equipment: 
planes, tanks, ships, guns, amunition, everything that is 
required by a nation at war. Production was the job of 
American industry. When Donald Nelson came to the War 
Production Board, one of his first acts was to impress upon 
industry the realization that the breath-taking quotas of 
production required of it could be achieved only through 
management-labor teamwork. Next, he invited a limited 
number of the most successful and important industrial 
concerns in the country to try an experiment. Aiming at 
peak efficiency and quality in each plant, Nelson suggested 
that, for the purpose of speeding up the plant’s output, the 
individual plants set up joint councils or committees com- 
prised of equal members from labor and management. 

Many plants expressed themselves as willing to try the 
plan, and went to work on it immediately. Others were 
skeptical and slow-moving. And on the other side of the 
fence, some labor unions, either themselves selfish, or else 
suspicious of management by reason of hard experience, 
were very wary of subscribing to the WPB plan. However, 
an open statement of the nature, aims and functions of the 
Labor-Management Committees, called the “Basic Endorse- 
ment,” was signed not only by Government officials, but 
also by the heads of the AFL and the CIO, and by the heads 
of the National Association of Manufacturers and the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. This satisfied the 
doubts of both management and labor, and the plan leaped 
into living reality as hundreds of plants each month regis- 
tered their committees with the WPB in Washington. 

Meanwhile the WPB established within itself a Drive 
Division, with regional offices throughout the country. 
Theodore K. Quinn was called from an executive position 
in a large company to direct the ‘drive. One of his first 
moves was the establishment of the Labor-Management 

















News, a weekly paper which records activities of interest 
on the production line, the progress made by Labor-Man- 
agement Committees in all fields of war production and 
suggestions calculated to be of help to Labor-Management 
Committees. A high point in Quinn’s efforts was the na- 
tional exhibit held in Washington in March, 1944, in which 
it became apparent to all interested that the contributions 
of the Committees to the war effort are enormous. 

The common sense underlying the formation of Labor- 
Management Committees is rather obvious. After all, a 
product is turned out for the most part by the men who 
run the machines, who actually spend their hours in the 
working process. They are the ones who handle the tools, 
experience the bottlenecks and are in closest contact with 
the work. Now, if anyone can be expected to have some 
ideas for the improvement of job operations, it is the man 
on the job. Only seldom do you meet a man who has not at 
least 2 few ideas on how he could do his work better, if only 
management would let him try them out. It is the purpose 
of the Labor-Management Committees to bring all this hid- 
den wealth of practical knowledge to light. Frequently, of 
course, mamagement has very valid reasons why such 
changes as the worker might desire cannot be made; fre- 
quently an over-all understanding by the workers of the 
whole plant’s production process, which management can 
best explain, results in a more intelligent and efficient job on 
the part of the men in their own departments. Labor-Man- 
agement Committees afford a means of bringing both of 
those situations into the open. 


PERSONNEL AND WorK OF COMMITTEES 


Usually the Labor-Management Committee is composed 
of an equal number of ranking officials of management and 
capable, leading workers. This super-committee, ordinarily 
called the steering committee, is manned by the co-chair- 
men (one from labor, the other from management) of vari- 
ous sub-committees, whose job it is to investigate all pos- 
sible means of improvement in such fields as curtailment of 
waste, fire- and accident-prevention, general efficiency, re- 
duction of absenteeism, publicity and education, elimination 
of transportation difficulties occasioned by the gasoline 
shortage, stimulation of suggestions and ideas from every- 
body in the plant, safeguarding of health and plant morale, 
participation im special war activities such as Red Cross 
drives, War Loans, and so on. 

The sub-committees have their own meetings, usually on 
company time (although some agreed from patriotic mo- 
tives to hold them in free time), and then present their 
findings at the meeting of the steering committee. Here the 
presence of ranking management officials helps to expedite 
the execution of suggestions adopted. Whenever a suggestion 
has been offered by a worker, it is considered by the sub- 
committee, which passes it on. If it is worthy of further 
consideration, it goes to the main committee, where it is 
either adopted, rejected or held for further consideration. 
In any case, the original proponent is informed of the out- 
come of his suggestion, and usually receives formal notice 
of gratitude from the committee; and if his idea is accepted, 
he generally receives an award. If judged valuable enough, 
his suggestion is passed on to the WPB Drive Division in 
Washington, where it stands a chance of winning a na- 
tional award for its author. Likewise, the individual plants 
which amass the greatest number of valuable suggestions 
stand the chance of winning plant awards. Frequently 
Labor-Management Committees are the direct cause of a 
plant’s reception of Army-Navy “E” pennants and other 
national awards. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Labor-Management Committees have been @ success in 
the specific job they have set out to accomplish. Manage- 
ment and labor have clasped hands in cooperation to accom- 
plish the greatest task ever loaded on American industry. 
Hundreds of thousands of workers have participated more 
and more in the operation of their plants and have helped 
to achieve production quotas. One worker developed a sta- 
bilizer which enables gunners in American tanks to fire 
accurately while speeding over rough battleground; another 
discovered a screw-removing tool for a gear-shaper which 
saves from 200 to 300 hours each year on each machine. 
Picked at random, those two examples are indicative of hun- 
dreds of thousands of others recognized by a grateful nation. 
As early as almost a year ago, the Marinship Corporation of 
California announced that it had saved over 700,000 man- 
hours and at least one million dollars by following its com- 
mittee’s suggestions, or, as its president put it, it had saved 
the equivalent of one extra ship already doing service on 
the seas. 

On my desk as I write lie the testmonies of ome of the 
largest chemical companies in the country, one of the larg- 
est electrical companies, one of the largest brass manufac- 
turers, one of the largest airplane factories, to the fact that 
Labor-Management Committees have proved invaluable in 
the battle for production on the home front. 

Now, to the student of industrial relations and social 
concord in general, this new development in American in- 
dustry has a deep significance. It has been appreciated for 
some time that the answer to social chaos can be neither the 
old-fashioned individualistic self-sufficiency of our high- 
powered industrialists, nor the revolutionary tactics of the 
various forms of collectivism. Henry Pesch, $.J., 2 German 
social scientist and philosopher, developed a system wherein 
the answer to social and industrial discord is found in co- 
operation between employers and employes. His system, 
called Christian Solidarism, unfortunately too little known 
by American social thinkers, underlies the socio-economic 
philosophy of Pope Pius XI’s Quadragesimo Anno. To those 
who realize that only through cooperation of labor and 
management, which the Encyclical calls for, can we achieve 
a little peace from the constant fights and failures on the 
industrial front, the accomplishments of the Labor-Man- 
agement Committees are very encouraging. 

Of course, their field of operations was limited very defi- 
nitely to increasing production. They exist for the most 
part only in the individual plants. In their present situation 
they can do very little about problems beyond actual pro- 
duction methods. But they are a step in the right direction. 
It is true that grievances are not considered, for they are 
left for collective-bargaining machinery; but as several offi- 
cials admitted, much of the latter’s work is taken away, for 
Labor-Management Committees eliminate about 70 per cent 
of grievance cases. 

I have spoken at length with representatives of Govern- 
ment, labor and management, and I have found universal 
agreement on the need of positive cooperation between labor 
and management. These men were not certain as to the 
extent to which Labor-Management-Committee operations 
should carry on on a postwar basis. Several of them were 
quite undecided on even very general questions of policy. 
But they were certain that postwar prosperity lies in the 
united hands of labor and management. It might be a good 
idea if we were to look carefully at this new star in the 
American industrial firmament, examine its possibilities, and 
do our bit to see that it exercises a helpful influence in our 
socio-industrial life. 
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MR. BYRNES HOLDS THE LINE 


SINCE James F. Byrnes, at the President’s request, resigned 
from the Supreme Court to assume the direction of the 
Office of War Mobilization, we have had numerous occa- 
sions to commend his single-minded devotion to the na- 
tional welfare. Without detracting in any way from the 
efforts of men like Leon Henderson, formerly Administrator 
of the Office of Price Administration; Chester Bowles, pres- 
ent OPA Director; Judge Vinson, head of the Office of 
Economic Stabilization; and William Davis, Chairman of 
the War Labor Board, it can be safely said that Mr. Byrnes 
has been largely responsible for the nation’s successful (up 
till now) fight against run-away inflation. 

When the full story of the war can be told, the public 
will realize the magnitude of what Mr. Byrnes and his co- 
workers have accomplished. It will see much more clearly 
than some are now willing to admit how notably the eco- 
nomic stabilization policy sponsored by the Administration 
has contributed toward victory in war and prosperity in the 
peace which will follow it. 

Mistakes, naturally, have been made, and the burdens 
have not been perfectly apportioned among the different 
economic groups. For the commercial farmers, for instance, 
have enjoyed, by and large, greater economic gains than 
have urban workers; and among the workers, white-collar 
employes have fallen far behind the men in overalls. But 
compared with the last war, when prices got out of hand, 
the record this time is very, very good. 

These remarks are prompted by Mr. Byrnes’ address, on 
September 27, to a distinguished military and civilian audi- 
ence at the National Press Club in Washington. To a nation 
inclined to underestimate the size of the military job still 
ahead of us, and prone to throw off the exacting controls of 
a war economy, Mr. Byrnes spoke honest and realistic words. 
While offering the promise of a better world in the future, 
he did not minimize the hardships that must first be accepted 
and the obstacles still to be overcome. 

What he had to say about tariffs, international monetary 
policy, foreign trade and shipping in the postwar era, was 
scarcely calculated to please various groups in the country, 
but it needed to be said nevertheless. The same is true of 
his unequivocal demand that price and wage controls be 
rigorously continued until the danger of inflation is past. 
He foresaw no surrender, until the defeat of Japan, on the 
wage-price stabilization front. 

In view of organized labor’s campaign to revise the “Little 
Steel” formula, Mr. Byrnes’ remarks naturally aroused wide- 
spread interest. In them, opponents of any change in wage 
rates found some new ammunition, although Mr. Byrnes 
was careful not to shut the door tight in labor’s face. While 
he-quoted again the figures on average weekly and hourly 
earnings in manufacturing industry, and compared them 
with the rise in living costs, he significantly omitted direct 
rebuttal of the arguments in favor of relaxing the “Little 
Steel” formula. 

These arguments, as was explained here last week, are 
based on the deflation of “take home” pay which will result 
from a return to the forty-hour week and from widespread 
“down-grading.” They suppose a forty-per-cent cut-back 
im production consequent on the defeat of Germany. They 
suppose, too, that any wage adjustment which may be 
granted either will not increase costs or will not so increase 
them as to justify an increase in prices. There does not seem 
to be, then, any difficulty in supposing that Mr. Byrnes 
favors continued wage-price stabilization but is not opposed 
to some concession to labor’s just demands. 
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Whether or not this interpretation of Mr. Byrnes’ posi- 
tion is correct, it can be said without any fear of contradic- 
tion that his speech at the Press Club was timely and realis- 
tic, and reflected a sincere concern for the public welfare. 
The American public, too much inclined to think “in terms 
of next year’s automobiles instead of this year’s war,” may 
well pay heed to it. 


JEWISH VICTIMS 


SAID a veteran of six months to a new recruit in the Nazi 
extermination camp for Jews at Oswiecim, in Poland: 
“You’re wasting your time”—in caring for wounds. 
“Wounds never heal in Oswiecim.” It is a camp where men 
are driven to death, then disappear forever. 

The memory aroused in the public conscience by the out- 
rages committed in these diabolically contrived infernos for 
torture and organized murder will hardly disappear. The 
large number of victims alone will leave a mark on history 
that time will not efface. The statistics reaching into mil- 
lions appear reliable. But even were the figures much smaller, 
these manifestations of utter inhumanity would raise a ter- 
rible question. 

They leave a moral wound behind them, in the shape of 
an agonizing and terrible doubt. Has human nature become 
so brutalized that no power on earth, however well meaning 
and enlightened, can prevent their recurrence, when time, 
passion and circumstances again favor such a repetition? 
The mere mention of such a doubt is a challenge to the 
wisdom, prudence and charity of the framers of the coming 
peace. This type of thing must find no further political or 
psychological ground to grow upon. For cruelty can beget 
hysterical cruelty as a reaction. 

Yet the deepest wound of all would be inflicted upon the 
hearts and minds of mankind, if we lacked some assurance 
or hope that out of so vast a sum of suffering there may 
not come a positive spiritual good. 

Over and over again our Christian Faith teaches us the 
mystery and the supernatural virtue of expiation. In her 
various appearances, the Blessed Mother of God has enjoined 
the duty of penance and expiation upon her human chil- 
dren. The entire history of God’s dealing with the human 
race, Old Testament and New Testament alike, is filled with 
recurring instances where a people’s sufferings have re- 
stored it to Divine favor or brought upon the world a 
treasure of Divine grace. 

In the Commonweal for September 29, Raissa Maritain, 
wife of the French philosopher, Jacques Maritain, makes a 
plea—in the form of a poem—for God’s mercy as a result 
of the appalling afflictions of the Jews, her own people. The 
prayer she utters is that which naturally occurs to the mind 
of any soul who considers them: 

God of Abraham, of Isaac and Jacob 

God of truth, bounty and love 

Send us a word of enlightenment 

Show us the Divine meaning of our measureless pain, 

Man’s reason does not suffice if it is not bathed 

In the ray of Your light. 

To our Saviour she prays: 

O Thou Who hast taken a heart like our hearts 

To share in our pain and pity. 

Send us a word of light and peace... . 





TQRIALS 


As Christians, we firmly trust that the blood and tears 
of the Christian sufferers in Solovietsky Prison and on the 
frozen shores of Siberia, or the Christian sufferers from 
Hitler’s fury must, through their agony and expiation for 
the world’s sins, effect a spiritual dawn for Soviet Russia 
and for Germany. Out of the hate-poisoned darkness in- 
flicted upon the victims of the Jewish prison camps may 
not God’s mercy bring a light for which the world has 
prayed for two thousand years? This prayer uttered by one 
Jewish Catholic is one which all Catholics, and all men who 
reverence and love God, must repeat in their own souls. It 
may be time now for that mercy finally to come. 


PATTERN FOR UTOPIA? 


BEFORE heaving that brick, labeled Utopia, at the Pattern 
for Peace, stop for a moment and ask yourself what Utopia 
was about, and who wrote it. Utopia was written by one 
of the greatest of England’s Lord High Chancellors—a 
man who filled that office at a time when it called for a 
power of leadership like Mr. Churchill’s, an ability in foreign 
diplomacy like Mr. Hull’s and more than a little of the 
plain, practical political “know-how” attributed to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. He is known today as Saint Thomas More. 

The theme of U#opia is that if the Utopians, by the light 
of natural reason, could construct so fine a commonwealth, 
Christians, with Revelation and Divine Grace, should be 
able to do much better. 

The one thing that we cannot say about Utopia—to adapt 
G. K. Chesterton’s remark—is that it is impractical. It has 
never been tried. Whatever we may call the international 
political systems tried since More wrote his book, they 
have not been based on the moral law. Generation after 
generation of “practical” statesmen have dismissed Chris- 
tian morality with a bland “Utopian!” while their own 
systems fell in ruins about their ears. As a triumph of con- 
viction over experience, the record is impressive. 

Utopia, however, was not really meant as a plan for a 
perfect commonwealth. It was meant to show Christian 
Europe how foolish its political wisdom looked when judged 
by cold reason. It is not quite fair to More to say that his 
Utopia would not work; what he was saying was that the 
existing systems did not work. 

Similarly, the Pattern for Peace is not a plan for a new 
and perfect world. It simply lays down the minimum con- 
ditions without which we cannot have a peaceful world, 
much less a perfect one. Those who despair of achieving any 
practical recognition of its principles must logically re- 
sign themselves to a third world war. But those who, rush- 
ing to the other extreme, demand a universal regeneration 
as the prerequisite for doing anything about peace are just 
as wrong. The Pattern is a call to all those who, without 
blinking the tremendous evils in the world, or being dis- 
couraged by them, will take the world as they find it and 
try to make it better. 

The Pattern is also a call for faith—for faith in the 
power of the moral law. We can see a temporary advantage 
in temporary compromises; we are afraid to trust our prin- 
ciples of justice and charity among nations to their full- 
est extent. It is like setting out on an uncharted sea, for 
we have never been that way before. Surely the experiences 
of this generation must convince us that it is the only way. 


ANTI-LABOR AMENDMENT 


WHEN the LaFollette Committee investigated labor rela- 
tions in California several years ago, it found, to indulge in 
gross understatement, that some little improvement was 
possible. In the Southern part of the State there appeared 
to be a carefully cultivated “united front” against the 
union shop. In the San Francisco area, scars of the terrible 
warfare which raged for months between Harry Bridges’ 
longshoremen and the shipping interests had not yet dis- 
appeared. Even the peaceful valleys, where the Associated 
Farmers fought to prevent the unionization of exploited 
agricultural workers, had become centers of lawless strife 
and frequent disorder. 

There was, then, on the outbreak of the war, some reason 
to be apprehensive over the state of labor-management rela- 
tions in California. Fortunately there was enough good sense 
on both sides to see that the interests of management and 
labor had to be severely subordinated to the war effort. 
Ancient feuds were forgotten and old scores went unset- 
tled. Within a few months the workers and employers of 
California had established a pattern for peaceful, cooperative 
relations that could have been profitably imitated in other 
parts of the country. 

This lengthy background is necessary to appreciate fully 
the stupidity of the proposed “Right of Employment” 
amendment to the State Constitution on which voters will 
pass judgment this coming November 7. Sponsored by Paul 
Shoup, formerly President of the Southern Pacific R.R. and 
presently head of the notoriously anti-union Merchants and 
Manufacturers Association of Los Angeles, this tersely 
worded proposition would outlaw all forms of union secur- 
ity, including maintenance of membership and the union 
shop. It would make unlawful any “interference” with the 
employe’s right to a job on the ground that “he does or 
does not belong to or pay money to a labor organization.” 

Recognizing that the adoption of this amendment would 
lead to industrial turmoil and interrupt war production, 
many employer groups, conscious of their duty to the coun- 
try, have refused to go along with Mr. Shoup. Among them 
are the California Farm Bureau Federation, the San Fran- 
cisco Employers Council and the California State Chamber 
of Commerce. Recently, the Most Rev. Charles F. Buddy, 
Bishop of San Diego, raised his voice against the amendment 
and gave three sound reasons why it ought to be rejected: 

1. It could be used by employers to break up estab- 

lished unions, or to weaken union security. 

2. It would be a constant menace to public peace by 

fomenting strikes and disorder. 

3. It benefits neither the union nor the non-union man, 

nor even management. 

The following paragraph in the Bishop’s militant state- 
ment is deserving of close study: 

Admitting the popularity of the slogans “hiberty,’ 

“freedom of action,” “right to act without interfer- 

ence,” they still require prudent explanation, for the 

plain reason that in civilized communities no one can 
justly claim freedom to trample on the rights of others. 

Too often, in discussions of union security, our concern 
for the rights of some individual blinds us to the rights of 
the social group as a whole. Certainly, the right of an in- 
dividual to a job is not absolute and unconditioned. It is 
obviously restricted by several factors, including the right 
of his fellow workers to win and maintain some form of 
job security. 

On moral grounds, then, as well as for expediency’s sake, 
this anti-union amendment deserves to be beaten. 


, 
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LITERATURE AND ART 


SOME TABB DISCOVERIES 
WALTER O. CRANE 


THE APPROACHING centenary of the birthday of John 
Bannister Tabb seems an opportune time to bring to light 
a few hitherto unpublished poems of his. For these I am 
indebted to the Rev. James D. O’Neill, $.T.D., of the Arch- 
diocese of Chicago, one time fellow-teacher and lifelong 
friend of Father Tabb. The poems are written on odd scraps 
of paper in the straight, stubby hand of the poet; and 
though im places the letters are quite clear, in others they 
are fast becoming illegible. 

The poet of poems 

Brief to the ear, but long 

To Love and Memory, 
to use his ewn wishful description of himself, was born at 
“The Forest,” the family estate near Richmond,.- Virginia, 
March 22, 1845. Reared in the atmosphere of luxury and 
ease of the Old South, he was educated first by his mother 
and then by a tutor; and though not studious, he showed 
that he possessed a vivid imagination, a passionate love for 
the beautiful in nature, art and music, and a very keen wit. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War we find him, though 
just turned sixteen, eager to enlist under the Stars and 
Bars. He was assigned as Captain’s Clerk on the Confed- 
erate States Steamer Robert E. Lee, and his ship ran the 
blockade at Wilmington, North Carolina, twenty-one times. 
On June 4, 1864, his ship was captured, and he was sent 
to a prison at Point Lookout, Maryland. There he spent 
seven or eight months and, though worse for wear in con- 
finement, he was richer for the friendship of Sidney Lanier. 

When the war ended, young Tabb found his father’s 
plantation in ruins, but undaunted he started to prepare 
himself for a musical career. This, however, was soon cut 
short, due to the collapse of his patron’s fortune. Next 
he taught school for five years, mainly at Baltimore. In this 
city he became intimately acquainted with the Rev. Alfred 
Curtis, pastor of the Episcopal Church adjoining his school, 
“whose face was already turned towards Rome,” and ac- 
cepted him as his spiritual guide. In time, the Rev, Mr. 
Curtis went to Oxford to consult Dr. Newman upon the 
latter’s abandonment of Anglicanism. The result of this 
conference was his own decision to embrace Catholicism. 
John Tabb, who had been prayerfully considering the same 
step, soon followed his example, and was received into the 
Church by Cardinal, then Bishop, Gibbons on September 
8, 1872. 

Then followed several triennial periods of study and teach- 
ing: the first as a student at Saint Charles College, Mary- 
land; the second as a teacher in Saint Peter’s Boys’ School, 
Richmond; the third as a teacher at Saint Charles’ College, 
where he also read philosophy; and the fourth as a student 
of theology in Saint Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, where he 
was ordained priest, December 20, 1884. The next twenty- 
five years, i.e., to the end of his life in 1909, he spent as a 
member of the faculty of Saint Charles. 

I am indebted, as I have said, to Father O’Neill for the 
poems and anecdotes which follow. He tells me that when 
he was confined to a sick bed one day, Father Tabb came 
to visit him. The poet, having offered his sympathy, sur- 
prised him with the words, “I have just written your 
epitaph.” 
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“That puts me in a rather unique position,” replied the 
sick priest, “but let me hear it.” 

Father Tabb gravely intoned: 

Whene’er this grave you see, 
O’Neill and pray for me. 

If the humorous verses which follow seem a bit trite for 
one rightly regarded as a superb artist in lyric poetry, I 
think the reply may be given that his literary reputation 
is too secure to be harmed by them. And if they seem to 
any to be too personal for print, I think we must attend 
to the circumstance that friends tell us that his jokes left 
no wound. Finally, while they do not represent his highest 
art, they are not to be ignored by admirers of his poetry. 

There was at the College in Father Tabb’s day a priest 
teaching biology, who did not number among his talents 
a good voice. The poet, being a masterful musician and at 
the same time full of fun, was quick to see the humorous 
association between the screeches of the biologist and those 
of his specimens; so he wrote What the Cats Will Say: 

The man that tortures thee— 
What shall his penance be? 
Let every cat 
Reply to that, 
And fix the penalty. 


“O make him hither bring,” 
They cried, “each fiddle string 
Each separate gut 
That he has cut 
From any wailing thing. 
And let him dwell 
With us in Hell 
Till he has learned to sing.” 


Whereat poor Father Chapuis 
Of soul the most unhappy 
Began his song; 
But lo, ere long 
The cats in frenzy driven 
Began to pray: 
“Take him away 
And let him learn in Heaven.’ 
Bishop Donahoe of Wheeling during the 1890’s once 
played a joke on a Father Tarro, then stationed at Ellicott 
City, Maryland; and the latter told it on himself. This 
stimulated our poet to make another of his numerous puns 
in poetry. In letter fashion, it runs as follows: Deer Father 
Tarro: 
I do not know, and never knew, 
A joke on Bishop Donahoe 
With which, ’tis said, I’m charged by you. 


If you yourself thus guilty are, 
*Twere Tarro-ble to make me bear 
A sin in which I had no share. 

Though Father Tabb was much at home with his boys, 
he was very shy with strangers and avoided public gather- 
ings whenever possible. If it was announced that visitors 
were expected at the College, he would take a crust of 
bread and go to his room, there to spend the day behind 
his locked door. Once the faculty was requested to be on 
hand for a photograph. As Father Tabb could find no way 
to excuse himself, he contrived to place himself at an upper 
corner of the group, and then waited patiently until the 
photographer had all arranged. Just as the click of the 




















shutter came, he bowed down his head to his chest; so that 
the finished picture shows nought of Father Tabb save his 
bald pate. 

The following poem on Silence does not deserve to perish 
on the dingy wrapping paper on which I found it. It was 
Father Tabb’s custom of an afternoon to carry Breviary 
and wrapping paper into the woods, and on his return 
Breviary would be said and a new poem would have found 
birth on the paper. To Father Tabb, life was a moment of 
sound between two silences: the silence before birth and 
the silence after death; only, for him the silence after death 
meant not only freedom from the noise of the world but 
a period when the life of the soul could be lived to the full. 
Here is his thought: 


Dost thou for Silence die, O Sound? 
Or Silence die for thee? 

Or are ye both immortal found 
In endless harmony? 


For us the mystery of death 
Is life for life resigned, 

Im memory’s sustaining breath 
Eternity to find. 


This poem illustrates the poet’s distinctive genius to com- 
press the most profound thought within the shortest pos- 
sible space. No word is wasted in his poetry; yet coupled 
with this economy in the use of words, we find rich treas- 
ures of thought and emotion. As in the above, deep spiritual- 
ity is frequently found in his poems. We find him helping 
our Faith im the eternal truths, the mysteries of faith. Per- 
haps this short sketch will inspire readers to become better 
acquainted with the works of this lovable Catholic poet. 


POETRY 


SPRING MUSIC FOR BEN 


Oh, let me tell how it is Spring in Boston 

And let me sing for war-men tar away, 

My brother in Australia, can you hear me? 

Lean on your cannon, I have words to say. 
Spring tantalizes, here among the Rockies, 
Snow-haughty ramparts wall out Boston-town, 
Far over, far beyond is Boston, Boston, 

White seagulls shrilling skyward, hill-mansions falling down; 
Far over, far beyond, our Springtime 

Holds sluggishly the river from the sea, 

Stone benches by the Esplanade are laden 

With loungey sprawl-freights that we used to be. 
There is a lady lonely by the river, 

There is a goggly robin, and hush-wind will kiss 
The shuttling grass, lay bare a worm, 

And, lady, you must know (far-brother tell her) 
It always was, it always was like this. 


Here are the Rockies, flak of feather-snow, 
Far is my brother, far is our Boston, too, 
The bombs, the boys, are vastly far from Springtime, 
Sun-dream-deliriums, for them, long over-due. 
And yet, Spring always was, 
It always was I tell you, 
You, like my brother, rimming all the Earth, 
There always was war-winter, 
But there was Springtime, 
Spring of our inmost yearning is, 
And needs no miracle-rebirth. 
A rainbow hoard of wonder ever waits-you, 
The robin swollen with his richest song, 
The breeze is there, the sea, the lonely lady, 
Spring waits you always, 
Winter is not long. 
Joseru Dever 


FIRST CONFESSION 


I hear a double pounding in your hearts. 
You are like wind-excited flocks 

Of tiny huddled sheep — lined up before 
My tall Confession Box. 


What must your angels think, who help you 
To untwist your scarcely tangled nets, 
Bringing me Grail-enamored Galahads, 
And shy, thrilled Bernadettes ! 


You tell your plain-spun stories with such brave 
Accents, kneeling here, small and low. 
Though it is dark inside, you are not afraid; 

It is 1 who tremble so. 


My hand absolves . . . (the wind is wild today — 
Or I have heard a River flow!) 
Leaving, you wear the Wonder of the Word, 
The splendor of snow. 

RAYMOND F. Rossimp 


STAR OF THE SEA 


Hail, Star of the Sea, 

Hail, most blessed lantern, 

Star of love too deep for passion, 
Queen of Heaven! 


Not now of the Tree 

Where the Son of Heaven died 
Think most poignantly, 

Most bereaved Lady, 

But of the crooked cross 

Where the truth is crucified, 
And the flaming disc of hate 
That would rise to Heaven’s loss ; 
By these signs again 

Dies the God who died for men. 


And think, too, on us, 

Who oppose 

Misled and infamous 

Minions of the Devil— 

We are strong indeed as world strength goes, 
But no match for a whole world of evil, 

And ourselves are of our conquest free. 


Pray, untainted Virgin, that our guns 
Bring to ruin soon the hostile ships, 
And that God may make us humble, lest our soms 
Someday find at home what we destroy abroad. 
Pray, immaculate and most wise Virgin, 
That we may conquer our own will; 
Intercede with the Most Blessed Child 
For us other children in the ships of war, 
That our hearts may love the men we kill 
And the grace of God may fill 
Our armed victory. 
Lr. Ricuarp Were SULLIVAN 


O SPIRIT OF THE LORD 


I am that thirsty land Isaias knew. 

Pour out Your streams upon the drying ground, 
Pour forth Your waters till the earth renew 
And sacrifice itself, and life abound. 


I am Ezekiel’s valley of scattered bones 
Whitening in the noonday blaze of sun. 

Blow among the grasses and the stones 

Until the parts be joined, be quickened, one. 


I am those ancient men that Joel saw. 

Bring me a dream that I may dream of God! 
I am his young men, too, seeking a law, 
Seeking a vision to exalt the clod. 


This time without You is a plunging sword. 
Come to me, come, O Spirit of the Lord! 
Er_eew Suries 
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FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Founded in 1841 ” Conducted by the Jesuits 
At Pordham Road, Bronx, New York 58, N. Y. 
Fordham College, Boarding and Day School on Seventy 
Acre Campus. 
College of Pharmacy. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
Fordham Preparatery School. 


At 302 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
School of Education. School of Adult Education. 
School of Law. School of Business. 
At 134 East 39th St.. New York 16, N. Y. 
School of Social Service. 
Four Residence Halis for Men: St. John’s Hall; 
Bishops’ Hall; St. Robert's Hall; Dealy Halil. 
One Residence Hall tor Religious Wemen: St. Mary's Hall 
ACCELERATED TIME SCHEDULE FOR WAR DURATION 


Catalogues for Each Department Sent on Request 
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COLLEGE OF THE HOLY CROSS 


WORCESTER 3, MASSACHUSETTS 
1843-1944 
Entrance by Certificate or by Examination 


Conducted by the Jesuits 
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DEGREES, A.B., B.S. 
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BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN BIOLOGY, CHEMISTRY, 
PHYSICS, BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, HISTORY, 
SOCIAL SCIENCE AND EDUCATION. 
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Next Entrance Class November |, 1944 


Bulletin of Information on Request 
Address Dean of Freshmen, 
College of the Holy Cross, Worcester 3, Mass. 
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BOOKS 


SENSUAL ROAD TO ASCETICS 


Time Must Have a Stop. By Aldous Husley. Harper 

and Bros. $2.75 
IT IS HARD to conceive two more widely disparate forms 
of literature than the spiritual odyssey and the sex novel. Yet 
these are what Huxley has combined in this book. In its 
underlying story he describes the successive steps by which 
a modern “emancipated” youth becomes aware of the spiritual 
emptiness of his life, is disillusioned with the various substi- 
tutes for religion which his world offers and finally builds for 
himself a faith. In telling the story he makes use of the 
language and incidents of a bed-room farce. 

The principal character, Sebastian Barnack, was born of a 
family which had been so long “emancipated” that for forty 
years Haeckel’s blasphemous definition of God as _ the 
“Gaseous Vertebrate” had been a standing joke in their 
midst. He learned with his ABC’s a smiling contempt for the 
traditional doctrines of Christianity. He is so free from the 
inhibitions of “Victorian prudery” that he relates to his 
cousin Susan, a girl of his own age, vivid but wholly fictitious 
narratives of his adulteries with a mistress who exists only in 
his imagination. At the age of seventeen he is arrestingly 
handsome and endowed with an authentic gift for superb 
poetry, but nevertheless shy, timid, lacking courage in a crisis 
and dumbly incoherent in the presence of important or im- 
pressive persons. 

Standing on the threshold of adult life, he encounters in 
turn three men who, as it were, model for him the three ways 
of life open to him. The first of these is his father, an 
energetic and competent reformer. Repelled by his Calvinistic 
harshness and discerning that underneath his zeal for reform 
the real driving force is lust for power, Sebastian loathes him 
and all he stands for. 

The next to parade before him is his Uncle Eustace. Here 
is the complete sensualist, the lover of rich food, fine wines, 
choice cigars and disreputable women. He surrounds him- 
self with objets d’art and out of “the lovely refuse of fifty 
years of indiscriminate reading” constructs for Sebastian’s 
benefit a witty and salacious justification of the life he leads. 
Sebastian is impressed but receives a timely illustration of the 
fact that “the world passes and the lusts thereof” by the sud- 
den and utterly sordid death of his uncle from over-in- 
dulgence. 

He is shown a better way by Bruno Rontini, a Florentine 
bookdealer who, convinced out of a long experience that 
“there is only one corner of the universe you can be certain 
of improving and that’s your own self,” seeks peace for him- 
self and hope for the world in whole-hearted dedication to 
the life of the spirit. It is he who at length makes the 
deepest impression on Sebastian and determines his choice. 
As a result, the Epilogue presents Sebastian fifteen years 
later busily constructing his “Minimum Working Hypo- 
thesis”—a pragmatic credo of which the principle articles 
are that there is a Godhead, that to achieve unitive know!l- 
edge with the Godhead is the final and only purpose of 
human existence and that the law that must be obeyed to 
achieve this end is mortification. 

Into the telling of this story Huxley has poured all the 
resources of his prodigious talent. The pages glow with a 
style that becomes at times obtrusively brilliant. His massive 
erudition is skilfully handled and his criticism of the various 
systems proposed for healing the evils of the world is incisive 
and profound. 

But there are also serious defects. One of the worst of 
these is a grotesque attempt to portray the conscious states 
of Eustace Barnack after death. In this he succeeds only in 
halting the progress of the story with several tiresome chap- 
ters. Then there is his familiar realism, flippancy in dealing 
with sacred things and, of course, his Freudian preoccupation 
with sex. The book is drenched with it. No doubt it is essen- 
tial to the story. It would be impossible to write about such 
a decayed society as this book deals with without bringing 
in large doses of it. But then—one wonders about the value 
of bothering with a book in which nearly all the characters 
seem to verify the pronouncement of one of them: “The es- 
sence of life is shamelessness.” Louis E. Suttrvan. 




















BUT THERE /S A THIRD 


Burgaucracy. By Ludwig von Mises. Yale University 

Press. $2 
THERE ARE, Dr. von Mises tells us in this clear, compact 
book, only two possible choices today. We can choose a society 
in which economic activities are governed by rules imposed 
by government bureaucrats, or we can choose a society in 
which the only regulating factor in economic life is the mar- 
ket-place. If we elect the first alternative, we shall have some 
form of Socialism. If we choose the second, we shall have 
Capitalism. In the former event, the modern world will be 
totalitarian, like Russia under Stalin or Germany under 
Hitler. In the latter case, it will enjoy liberty and be demo- 
cratic. 

There is no third choice, says this internationally famous 
head of the “Austrian School of Economics,” and those who 
are talking today of removing the defects in Capitalism by 
limited doses of government intervention are simply deluding 
themselves. These earnest people, he asserts, who call them- 
selves “liberals” and “progressives,” are the unconscious pro- 
moters of totalitarianism. They are, alas, currently mislead- 
ing the electorates in all the democracies—an easy task since 
voters are generally ignorant of the economic realities which 
underlie almost all political questions today. What the Pro- 
fessor would say about our situation in the United States, 
now that Mr. Dewey has substantially accepted the New 
Deal, you can just imagine! 

No Catholic thinker can accept the choite offered in this 
book. We reject alike the Economic Liberalism which Dr. 
von Mises defends and the Socialism which he deplores. We 
are sure that there is an escape between the horns of this 
dilemma, an escape that is obvious enough, once a man 
admits the subordination of economic activity, and all other 
human activity, to the laws of God. The trouble with Dr. 
von Mises, as it is the trouble with the whole modern world, 
is that there is no room in his thinking for absolute values. If 
he is correct in his judgment that “there are no such things 
as absolute values, independent of the subjective perform- 
ances of erring men,” then, perhaps, it is logical to prefer a 
system in which values are determined by all consumers in 
the market-place, to one in which a handful of bureaucrats 
would have the final say. 

But there do happen to be absolute values which are ob- 
jective, as well as a moral law and virtues of justice and 
charity. With these as guides to economic policy, we can 
avoid both the anarchy of Capitalism and the regimentation 
of Socialism. Practically speaking, the solution lies in the 
very old and well tested principle of “subsidiarity,” about 
which the learned writer seems to know nothing. Is it not 
amazing how many otherwise well informed people outside 
the Church—not to mention those within it—have never 
heard of Quadragesimo Amno and the rich corpus of Catholic 
social teaching ? BenyJAMIN L. MAssE 


CONCERNS OF THE CONTINENT 


INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS: 1943. Edited by Arthur P. 

Whitaker. Columbia University Press. $3 
ON THE JACKET of this book the publishers thought fit 
to quote from a review of the similar 1942 volume, printed in 
AMERICA a year ago: 

For those who want a clear-cut, frank picture of Latin 

America as it is today, this is a most important book. 

There is in it absolutely nothing of propaganda, unless 

one recognizes in truth the most powerful propaganda. 
Those lines apply equally to the present edition. 

The third of the annual series, edited by the distinguished 
Chairman of the Graduate History Division in the University 
of Pennsylvania, surveys the changes wrought in the rela- 
tions of the American nations during the year just passed. It 
should be stressed that Canada falls into this category, and 
the present study devotes considerable space to the diplomatic 
and commercial connections between our northern neighbor 
and the rest of the hemisphere. Her ties to Britain have in 
the past kept Canada from formal membership in the Pan- 
American Union. If present signs means anything, her 
statesmanship is seriously moving toward that alignment. 
Canadian men of affairs realize well the actuality of the 





This Publishing Business 


Man, notes Dorothy Donnelly in one of the most remarkable 
books of our eighteen years’ publishing, is an animal with 
a unique passion to understand. Like other animals he feeds 
upon bones, eats the meat off them and the marrow out of 
them. But he wants to eat the stars too, and anything else 
that he happens to see, to absorb them into him, to feed 
himself with their meaning. “It baffles the imagination, but 
it must be true, that there was in the vastly remote past a 
first time that a man looked up and saw the stars. Was it 
Adam who looked up, or was it Pithecanthropus ?” Whoever 
he was, he could not have ignored them. Man needs to 
explain things, get them into some sort of order so that the 
mind can handle them: he cannot live with a chaos. 


Of all the explanations, attempts to construct an order, that 
man has made, two stand out — labelled, not very accurately, 
the Religious and the Scientific— “was it Adam or was it 
Pithecanthropus? (he being the apelike creature scientists 
have reconstructed from three bones in Java). 


The really astounding achievement of Dorothy Donnelly is 
to set down both explanations —the one that omits 

the one that accepts Him — with the most complete fairness, 
leaving the reader to choose for himself. In the first part 
of her book she gives us the order the modern mind con- 
structs for itself without God, an order of progress in time, 
beginning with protoplasm and moving from instinct, to 
consciousness, to animism, to religion, to scientific negation ; 
she gives it brilliantly, weaving in all that the most modern 
anthropology and psychology have to offer. It would be 
hard to state it better, certainly there is no loading of the 
dice against it: she feels a real magnificence in it: “There are 
elentents of poetry and tragedy (as well as comedy) in the 
conception of life emergent from infinitesimal and simple 
points of protoplasm, from the blind, ringed worms, and the 
pink, flowerlike flamingoes on long stalks of legs, to the 
bright painted mandrill with his facial blue and ischial red, 
and man, the rational animal, the spotted fruit on the topmost 
branch of the tree of life. There is the suggestion of struggle, 
and of difficulties overcome, of attainment, and of the 
triumph of progress.” 


In the second part of the book she sets out the same truths, 
abandoning nothing that science has established, but this 
time in the context of the Revelation given in Genesis of 
the Creation and Fall of Man: not asking the reader neces- 
sarily to believe but to “suspend his disbelief in order to 
understand this second reconstruction.” Here again there is 
learning, precision, the scientific spirit: but something else 
that is hard to phrase. As she did not load the dice against 
the first reconstruction, so she does not load the dice in favor 
of the second: she states each as well as it can be stated: 
but the second has more glory in it and there is a consequent 
loveliness in her writing here which would have denatured 
the first explanation, but is scientifically right for this. “The 
universe is more like a song to be listened to than a code to 
be deciphered. The song is no other than a great love song. 
The world is the communication of God in a song: it not only 
reveals God but it reveals man to himself” —for there we 
have our finger on what is lacking to the reconstruction 
made by non-theistic science: it not only leaves out the be- 
ginning (starting some time after the beginning with life 
already there, hence unexplained), but it ignores the reality 
of man’s mysteriousness; it is a superb piece of reconstruc- 
tion; it covers the facts it sees — but it does not penetrate 
them. There is not a simple truth of psychology or anthro- 
pology in the first reconstruction that does not glow more 
brilliantly in the second. And the second covers one fact 
too big for the first — the fact of Christ. 


This is a spluttering, not very coherent, reaction to a book 
that has come upon us like lightning out of the West. But 
it may explain what The New York Times meant by calling 
her “a theological parachutist landing behind the usual lines.” 
($2.25) —F.J.S. 


Sheed & Ward ¢ 63-5 Av. N. Y.C.3 
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American world as distinct from that across the Atlantic, and 
the broadening of her diplomatic and consular services from 
Washington to Buenos Aires is a definite policy for the 
future. 

Readers of today will be most interested in what this book 
has to say about Argentina. There they will not be disap- 
pointed. The treatment given to the changes in Argentine 
politics and to their foreign repercussions has not been 
matched in any other publication within the knowledge of 
the reviewer. 

Another superb detail in this overview of America is the 
“Pan-American Detente.” A quote taken from the Common- 
weal tells the story in pat phrase: “The heat is off and our 
interest wanes.” Certainty of victory over the Axis causes us 
to be less conscious of our need for assistance, more inter- 
ested in making a sound world peace. In Latin America, too, 
eyes turn now toward the countries so long engulfed in 
destructive warfare. War psychology yields to plans for 
normal international life. If we would forward our interest 
in a regional association of nations, we must do more than 
rely on the urgency of military stress. 

All this calls for further aggressive study of the republics 
to the south of us. We may not lose our wartime gains in 
knowledge of geography and the cultural life of our neigh- 
bors. What, for example, will the immense steel industry of 
Volta Redonda in Brazil do to alter the South-American 
economy ? Accumulated capital, wage rises and inflation, lar- 
ger and saner labor organization indicate a new field for our 
attention in that line. 

At the same time, political ferment in many countries be- 
low the Rio Grande should be viewed sympathetically, for 
these international realignments and internal shifts of in- 
fluence cannot but bring a fresh harvest in policies and out- 
look among governing groups. The writers who jointly 
produced this study deserve high praise for their effort to 
clarify the trends for American readers. Once more, this is 
a “must” book on the list of thoughtful readers. 

W. Evucene SHIELS 


Stitt Trme To Die. 

Bros. $3 
IN TEN CHAPTERS of blood and fire, the author attempts 
to analyze war from a psychological point of view—in 
particular, war as he has seen it in China, North Africa and 
Italy. These battlefields afford the blood while Correspondent 
Belden supplies the fire—and a-plenty, for out of every chap- 
ter comes the unmistakable voice of bitterness. He sees 
soldiers at their worst, analyzed in their extreme moments 
by the stress and strain of war; he watches civilian popula- 
tions in the dregs of want, fear and vice, and the masses of 
all the world duped by governments not interested in them 
or their resurrection. He ends with a sanguine condemna- 
tion of the powers that be and an unlimited credo in the 
future Utopia of the masses. 

Though many of the author’s accusations may well be true 
and are certainly challenging, they seem to end in pointless 
ranting. He is a splendid reporter, as his brilliant accounts 
—especially that of the Sicilian Invasion—show; but he is a 
poor philosopher. His point of view is pagan and pragmatis- 
tic, his sense of morality nil. He has ignored completely the 
need and efficacy of the Christian leaven. As a result of 
all this he sees the chaos yet not the problem and leaves us 
with a vivid realization of the wound that was and is the 
pagan mind, which cannot help festering in time of war. 

Joun D. Boyrp 


By Jack Belden. Harper and 





Very Rev. Epwarp J. WHELAN, S.J., is Rector of Loyola 
University of Los Angeles, and brother ef the late 
Albert I. Whelan, S.J., a former member of the 
AMERICA staff. 

Josepn B. Scuuyter, S.J., of Saint Mary’s College, 
Kansas, has just completed his M.A. thesis, a com- 
parative analysis of Pesch’s Christian Solidarism and 
the Labor-Management committees in this country— 
soon to be made into a book. 

Watter O. Crane, S.J., teaches the Humanities at 
Loyola Academy, Chicago. 
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THEATRE 


DOWN TO MIAMI. Conrad Westervelt’s new play was a 
good deal farther down than Miami before its brief existence 
ended. In fact, it burrowed through the Ambassador The- 
atre’s stage and permanently disappeared after something 
like half a dozen performances, with considerable suffering 
on the part of its audiences and its cast thrown in. One of the 
reviewers went so far as to say that it kicked its audiences 
in the face as it went, but this was really an exaggeration. 
So was another yarn to the effect that its producer, Edgar 
MacGregor, turned out the entrance lights over the theatre 
doors after the first act of the first performance. 

The important point for us all to consider now is how 
much more we are willing to “take” from producers and 
playwrights before the new season gets started. There is a 
limit to New York’s patience with bad plays, and a season 
that begins with a dozen hopeless ones is dangerously near it. 
As usual, my sympathy was with the company. We spec- 
tators could walk out and forget the “comedy” during or 
after one performance. The members of the company had to 
wrestle with its vulgar and preposterous lines and situations 
half a dozen times before it closed. 


STAR TIME. You may have heard that there’s a new vaude- 
ville performance in town, Star Time, presented by Paul 
Small at the Majestic Theatre. Lou Holtz is the announcer, 
and he has as aides in the entertainment Tony and Sally 
de Marco, the dancers; Benny Fields, a singer of songs; 
the Berry Brothers, and Miss Shirley Dennis, who also sings 
some songs. As further attractions we have Jimmy and 
Mildred Mulcay with their harmonicas and the Whitson 
Brothers in some good acrobatics. But these are merely the 
incidental performances. Mr. Holtz is the performance, and 
the performance is Mr. Holtz. If that is to your taste, you 
will have a pleasant time at the Majestic Theatre. 

Personally I could have enjoyed more of the good old 
vaudeville “turns,” as well as some real novelties to bring 
vaudeville revivals up to date. The dancing of the de Marcos 
always appeals to me, and all the “turns” we had were good; 
but I could have got along with a bit less of Mr. Holtz. The 
majority of the spectators, however, seemed to be delighted 
with him. 

I must mention that in the glorious old days of the Palace 
vaudeville we had much more variety in our programs. No 
one-man show in those days! There were too many more 
good men — and women — waiting impatiently in the wings 
for their turn to go on and aid in the job of giving us the 
best vaudeville to be seen anywhere, in any country. 

ELIZABETH JORDAN 


FILMS 


MRS. PARKINGTON. Greer Garson and Walter Pidgeon 
are teamed once more and give us another of their mem- 
orable portraits as husband and wife. Louis Bromfield’s 
novel provides the romantic tale about the daughter of a 
boarding-house keeper in a frontier mining town who mar- 
ries a rich gambler, comes to New York with him and 
achieves a unique place in the city’s social circles. For two 
hours the screen is packed with the adventures of these two, 
since their domestic ups and downs, as well as their business 
exploits, are told through flashbacks. It is the history of a 
strong-minded woman who still manages her affairs and 
family when she is eighty, and dauntlessly handles a scandal 
precipitated by her decadent descendants. There is drama, 
comedy and high excitement in this arresting tale, and lavish 
sets reproduce the lush splendor of a millionaire’s home at 
the turn of the last century. Both stars contribute fine char- 
acterizations, and receive most capable support from a long 
cast, particularly from Agnes Moorehead and Cecil Kella- 
way. Tay Garnett directed and deserves praise for his skilled 
handling of the many-faceted piece. Adult audiences must 
add this to their list of important pictures. (MGM) 


THE DOUGHGIRLS. Broadway’s farce about some ladies 
of easy virtue has been chlorinated to a degree for its trans- 
ference to celluloid. Unfortunately, that degree manages to 
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toss divorce to right and left, toys with phoney marriages 
and on the whole does no good at all. Ann Sheridan, Alexis 
Smith, Jack Carson and Jane Wyman are some of the actors 
who lend their talents to this comedy which uses Washing- 
ton’s overcrowded hotels as a springboard for its fun. This 
unsavory melange must be rated as objectionable. (Warner 


Brothers) 


THE NATIONAL BARN DANCE. That old-fashioned 
dance with its square figures and fiddled tunes is used 
against a background of radio, as an advertising agency, 
through the efforts of a brash salesman, utilizes the rustic 
effects to sell canned soup. When some hillbilly performers 
arrive in Chicago and find their talent scorned by the hoped- 
for sponsor, they pose as servants, then get their audition. 
Song-and-dance routines are introduced at frequent inter- 
vals. Jean Heather, Charles Quigles and Robert Benchley 
have the leading roles. This is for the family, but really 
unimportant. (Paramount ) 


MY PAL WOLEF. The friendship of a lost dog and a poor 
little rich girl, despite its obviously sentimental handling, 
furnishes the pleasing story for this film. When the lonely 
child finds a stray shepherd dog, life takes on some joy for 
her, but she also learns what sacrifice means when the 
animal is claimed by the Army. Sharyn Moffett is charming 
as the youngster. All the family will be pleased with this 
unpresuming but sensitive story. (R.K.O.-Radio) 
Mary SHERIDAN 


PARADE 


THOUGH the axiom—Truth is stranger than fiction—has 
often received ample substantiation, it is doubtful if there 
ever was a seven-day period so filled with such substantition 
as last week....A Kansas citizen bit an attacking bull’s nose, 
kept biting it until the bull became tired of being bitten and 
backed away. . . . In Louisiana, lightning while striking a 
trolley car rang up an extra fare. The conductor was seven 
cents short at checkup time. . . . When a neighbor persisted 
in threatening to cut off his head with a cane-knife, an 
Oklahoma man had a court order the neighbor to stop mak- 
ing such threats. . . . Old debts were liquidated. . . . An 
Alabama resident sent a railroad company three dollars “to 
pay for some rocks which I took from your right of way 
thirty-five years ago for my slingshot.” . . . Signs and 
documents lent color to the general picture. . . . The Tulsa, 
Okla., semi-weekly bulletin of the OPA appeared with the 
following printed beneath its name-plate: “The only OPA 
document which can be understood without the aid of a 
lawyer or a dictionary.” . . . An Illinois drug store posted 
this sign in its window: “Out of ice cream; out of sherbet; 
out of cigarettes; out of gum; out of films; out of stamps; 
out of patients; out of town.” .. . In Chicago, a poster tacked 
on the door of a storage and moving company read: “Our 
help are all tired—so unless you need anything real bad, do 
not come this week.” ...In New England, an applicant for a 
marriage license at a City Clerk’s office wrote in his own 
name but hesitated when he came to the place for the bride’s 
name. “I forget her name,” he informed the clerk. “I have 
a poor memory.” He departed to ascertain the name of his 
wife-to-be. . . . A court trial joined up with the stranger- 
than-fiction rampage. . . . In California, a resident unfamiliar 
with court proceedings sat through a hit-run case while 
three witnesses identified him as the driver of the hit-run 
car. When the judge sentenced him to jail, he jumped up 
and exclaimed: “Wait a minute—I’m the guy that got hit.” 
Embarrassed court attachés discovered he was correct. The 
real defendant was not in the court-room during the trial. 


The faculty of being stranger than fiction is only one of 
the rather unimportant characteristics of Truth. ... A far 
more important feature of Truth is one referred to in another 
maxim: “The Truth shall make you free.” . . . Error con- 
cerning Eternity is a dreadful thing. ... The Truth strikes 
off the chains of Error. . . . It puts a man in the right rela- 
tionship with God. Anyone can find out the Truth concern- 
ing Eternity by asking the Catholic Church. 
Joun A. Toomey 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


WHERE IS OUR PROSEP 


Epitor: Years ago it was my privilege to meet Father Louis 
Lambert, whose timely, widely read Notes on Ingersoll saved 
for many Americans their belief in the existence of God. 

Speaking to a group of students, Father Lambert advised: 
“If you want English prose, read the Bible, the old English 
dramatists and Cardinal Newman.” 

Contemporary penmen suffer by comparison with these, 
as shown by Mr. Bagger’s Where Is Our Prose? in AMERICA, 
September 16, 1944. 

M. C. M. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


RELIEF FOR ITALY 


Ep1tor: Commenting on the destitution of the Italian people, 
Father Parsons writes: 
The original sin in all this appears to be our unwilling- 
ness to make up our minds just what the Italian are: 
ex-enemies, non-belligerents, co-belligerents, friends or 
an occupied country. (Washington Front, AMERICA, 


September 23.) 

The point is well taken; a resolution of this ambiguity seems 
long overdue. 

The original sin, however, may lie farther back, in the 
refusal of the western Allies to permit a methodical experi- 
ment in relief in Europe during the years before our military 
occupation. A practised organization, with mach.nery already 
running, wholly dedicated to relief, might have proved in- 
valuable now. Perhaps the subordination of the most urgent 
demands of human brotherhood and Christian charity to 
those of military policy was the original sin. That disorder 
of principles will have to be reformed, I dare say, if the 
world’s last state is not to be notably worse than its first. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. Epcar R. Smoruers, S.J. 


CONGRESSMAN VOORHIS REPLIES 


Epitor: The editorial comment in the September 23, 1944, 
issue of AMERICA, under the caption Criticisms of Congress 
and consisting of an open letter to me, has been drawn to 
my attention. Both because of the importance of the subject 
matter and also because I sincerely appreciate the honor 
bestowed upon me by having your fine magazine address me 
in this fashion, I am hastening to reply. 

In the first place let me say that you do not need to assure 
me of the profound desire of the editors of AMERICA to 
strengthen democratic government in America in every way 
they possibly can. Nor do I in any manner take issue with 
you when you point out that on numerous occasions recently 
you have been impelled to support proposals of the Admin- 
istration rather than the position taken by Congress, not 
because you favor a strong Executive and a week Congress, 
but because you have believed the policies advocated by the 
President in those instances would promote the common 
welfare rather than the policies being pursued by Congress. 

I might point out to you that at the very outset of my 
article in the American Mercury, to which you have referred, 
I stated that the article was written “by a Representative 
who had found himself in the minority on at least two thirds 
of the issues which the 78th Congress has faced or refused 
to face.” I happen to have voted to sustain the President’s 
veto of both the Smith-Connally Act and the recent so-called 
tax bill. My article was written not to defend the record of 
the 78th Congress but to point out the vast importance of 
the National Legislature as the most basic institution to a 
successful Democracy in America in the future. I cannot 
refrain from quoting one paragraph from my article. Having 
just completed a discussion of the manner in which Congress 
has sometimes felt it has asserted independence, I said: 


But one thing has been lacking—the one thing without 
which Congress cannot maintain its position as a co- 
equal branch of government; the one thing which the 
common folk of America inevitably associate with na- 
tional leadership. I refer to a constructive program for 
the solution of the nation’s present and future problems. 


























The action recently taken by Congress in the matter of 
Reconversion legislation not only justifies the criticism con- 
tained in your editorial but also leads me to remark that the 
constructive program called for in my own article has cer- 
tainly not up to this time been developed by the Congress. 
I hope I need not assure you that I was one of the 41 who 
voted in the affirmative on the amendment to liberalize un- 
employment compensation along lines suggested by the Direc- 
tor of War Mobilization. Concerning Members who were 
absent on that vote—a total, as you point out, of some 281 
Members—I shall confine myself to saying that in my humble 
opinion their absence on this vote was a more severe blow to 
the prestige of Congress than even the best calculated attempt 
of a socalled “bureaucrat” to usurp a legislative prerogative 
could have been. Concerning the Congressional attitude on 
Reconversion legislation I had the following to say: 


What I am thinking of is the situation that the United 
States confronts at this hour. I do not believe that situa- 
tion can be met by passing a bill in a frame of mind 
which would be appropriate only to our undertaking a 
task of amending peacetime unemployment compensa- 
tion laws in this country in, let us say, the year 1925. I 
do not believe the bill as reported to the House is in line 
with the tremendous scope of the problems we face. I 
hope the House will realize that the greatest war in 
history is, we fervently hope and pray, going to be won 
in the course of the next year or so. But when that war 
is finally won we suall confront the greatest problem of 
economic readjustment in all the history of the worid, a 
problem that cannot possibly be met by quarreling over 
the amount oi unempicyment-compensation benefit that 
is paid in certain States, the question of States’ rights, or 
similar matters. The question is simply this: Whether 
the United States will provide for meeting that recon- 
version period on a broad plane of statesmanship and 
imagination and with a will to see to it that America 
has full production and full employment of our people; 
or whether we will fail to see it in that light. 


I well remember the excellent support which AMERICA 
gave as long as three years ago to my own proposal for the 
setting up of a National Commission on Postwar Recon- 
struction, which commission would have included not only 
Members of Congress and Members of the Executive De- 
partment of the Government, but also leaders from the ranks 
of religion, industry, ijabor, agriculture, veterans’ organiza- 
tions, cooperatives and other important national groups. I 
remember that you shared with me the desire to see the Con- 
gress take leadership in promoting the working out in demo- 
cratic fashion of a program to meet America’s future prob- 
lems. As you point out, Postwar Committees have at last 
been formed and are now at work, but we are seriously be- 
hind with the job; and one reason the Executive has acted 
in many instances without Congressional sanction is because 
Congress has been so slow in facing these vital issues. 

Up to this point my communication has consisted almost 
entirely of agreement with your criticisms of the Congress. 
I hope, however, in what I am about to say you will also 
agree with me. For if you do, you will agree with the central 
theme which I tried to express in my article in the American 
Mercury. The only solution for the problem which we both 
recognize lies, not in a continual increase of the power of 
the Executive nor in a persistence on the part of Congress 
in its present ultra-conservative course. The immediate prob- 
lems of our country might conceivably be solved by Execu- 
tive action in the absence of practicable recognition by the 
Congress of the terribly insistent national needs with which 
it should be dealing in forthright fashion. But to the extent 
that the “bread and butter” problem of America has to be 
met by Executive action alone, our national legislature—and 
with it the very heart of constitutional democratic govern- 
ment—will have suffered the most severe blow in all its his- 
tory. The solution, in my judgment, is not to be found along 
the lines of those who tell us representative government is 
outmoded and we must rely increasingly on Exccutive orders 
for the good conduct of American Government. Neither is 
it to be found in patting a particular Congress on the back 
if that Congress has failed to meet the challenge of its re- 
sponsibility and its opportunities for national leadership. The 


only real answer lies in persistently laboring for a more 
realistic, a more progressive, a more far-sighted Congress 
and for a greater realization on the part of the people that 
upon the election of such a Congress the whole future of the 
type of Government in which they overwhelmingly believe 
necessarily depends. May I say that this point, too, was 
earnestly stressed in my article in the American Mercury. 

I could write at great length about the things which I 
think Congress should include in the kind of constructive 
program which I so earnestly desire to see it develop. Per- 
haps it will be sufficient if I say that the heart and soul of 
that program lies in the resolute maintenance in our country 
or a volume of over-all buying power in the hands of the 
people which will at all times be kept in balance with our 
power to produce, and in an equally resolute program for 
lifting the stranglehold of monopoly upon the life of the peo- 
ple in this country. 

In summary, then, I cannot quarrel with your criticism 
of the record of the present Congress, of which I myself am 
a Member, but I cannot and will not take a hopeless attitude 
about the future. I still believe that, as the monumental na- 
ture of the problems of the future of our country is borne in 
upon the people thereof and upon the Members of Congress 
themselves, there can and will be changes in the point of 
view of the Congress upon which real hope for tomorrow 
can be based. 

I do not ask either the people, the editorial writers, or 
anyone else, to diminish their “growing sense of impatience.” 
I want that sense of impatience to continue to grow but I 
want it to issue in a new and better, more vital and effective 
Congress rather than in a permanent shift of the balance of 
government in America away from the Legislature and into 
Executive hands. 


House of Representatives 


Washington, D. C. Jerry VoorHts 


CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


Epitor: It is hoped that this letter will help to remind some 
of your readers that the obligation to give their children a 
Catholic education is not to be taken lightly. 

The cruelty of the Nazi in the present war is the result 
of the educational system directed by Hitler and his fellows. 

Human nature is the same everywhere. We have our own 
share of dressed-up hoodlums, such as anti-Semites, Negro 
persecutors and race despisers. 

If our Servicemen are more humane than the Nazi, it is 
because of the influence in their lives of our Christian tradi- 
tion. That tradition can weaken and leave us the spineless 
prey of something similar to Nazism. 

So it would seem that one of the most patriotic things 
that we could do would be to strengthen our Christian tradi- 
tion by cultivating it in our homes and by sending our chil- 
dren to Christian schools. 

“The destiny of a nation is in the hands of its youth.” 


Winthrop, Mass. Josern P. HiccinsorHam 


RE HIGH AND LOW MASSES 


Eprtor: I read with satisfaction Lt. Agerty’s letter in 
America of September 9, in which he deplores the infre- 
quency of Solemn High Masses and a tendency to stream- 
line Low Mass into a service of incredible shortness. I could 
never understand why Solemn High Mass on Sundays 
should be discontinued during the Summer. 

With regard to the Holy Sacrifice, there is one other 
thing which I consider a definite abuse—the practice of 
reciting Novena prayers and making announcements while 
the Holy Sacrifice is going on. This is most disrespectful 
and is distracting to those who wish to follow the Mass with 
their Missals. The liturgy is too sacred and meaningful 
thus to be disregarded. Why not read the prayers of the 
Mass from the pulpit? This would be in line with the 
Liturgical Movement, which is a grand thing. 

New York, N. Y. Magremmi G. WANEK 
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Three Encyclicals 


THE KINGSHIP OF CHRIST 


The noble Encyclical, Quas Primas, by Pius XI 
Study Cleb Edition prepared by Gerald C. Treacy, S.J. 
With Intreduction, Analysis, Outline, Questions 


Ready Octcber 7, in time for preachers, study clubs, dis- 
cussion groups and community reading, and for all who 
wish to prepare, as the Pope orders, for the Feast at the 
end of October. 


Single copy by mail, 17c. 10 copies, $1.55. 50 copies, $5.50. 


THE HOLY SPIRIT 


The inspiring old Encyclical, Divinum Illud, by Leo XIII 


Gente Club Bdition prepared by Joseph J. Bluett, $.J 
With Introductory Analysis, Outline, Questions, References 


Now ready, this 50-year-old pronouncement assumes a 
new importance and freshness in view of the recent 
Encyclical on the Mystical Body. 


Single copy by mail, 17c. 10 copies, $1.55. 50 copies, $5.50. 


THE PROMOTION of BIBLICAL STUDIES 


The new Encyclical, Divino A fflante, by Pope Piss XII 
seedy Club Edition prepared by Joseph E. Coleran, S.J. 
With Analysis, Outline, Questions, References 
This recent pronouncement by the reigning Pope has a 
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priests. 
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Vocational Pamphlet 


WHAT SHALL I BE? 


New reprint of the booklet by Francis Cassilly, S.J. 


A talk on the priesthood and the religious life for young 
mtn and women. More than 200,000 sold in the United 
States since the first edition. 


Single copy by mail, 17c. 10 copies, $1.55. 50 copies, $5.50. 
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THE WORD 


“COME ye to the marriage,” is the King’s invitation this 
nineteenth Sunday after Pentecost (Matt. 22:1-14). It is 
not an ordinary invitation to sit at the wedding feast. It is 
an invitation to take part in the marriage. The Bride of 
Christ, we are so often told in the Liturgy, is the Church. 
Saint Paul in a daring passage compares the union of hus- 
band and wife with the union of Christ and His Church. 
“Husbands, love your wives just as Christ also loved the 
Church, and delivered Himself up for her, that He might 
sanctify her in the bath of water by means of the word, in 
order that He might present to Himself the Church in all 
her glory, not having a spot or wrinkle or any such thing, 
but that she might be holy and without blemish” (Ephes. 
5 :22-33). 

Saint Paul said that “this is a great mystery,” or Sacra- 
ment. But we can see clearly that each one of us is part 
of the Church which is the Bride of Christ. Any per- 
sonal blot or blemish on us is a blemish on a Church 
that should be spotless. Carry it a little farther. All the 
work of the Church in this world depends on the union of 
the Church with Christ. The fruit of that union is souls. 
The close intimacy of that union, its greater effectiveness, 
depends on the spotlessness of the Church. 

We owe it to Christ and the Church to keep ourselves 
always spotless members of that Church. This may make 
it easier to understand the anger of the King against the 
man who had not on a wedding garment. Since the King 
himself was supplying the wedding garment, it was the 
height of discourtesy to refuse to wear it. The host of 
any wedding party would resent the presence of a guest in 
dungarees. In this case it is a more serious breach. Each 
guest is part of the beauty and spotlessness of the Bride. 
On the last day when Christ and His Church will be united 
for all eternity, only the spotless will compose the Church. 

Until that last day comes, ours must be a constant strug- 
gle to keep spotless the wedding garment given us on the 
day of our Baptism when we first became part of the spot- 
less Bride of Christ. Until that day our daily Mass, Sac- 
rifice and Banquet is the closest we can come to the ever- 
lasting union. It is both a foreshadowing and a promise of 
the eternal banquet of Heaven. As the priest prepares him- 
self for that banquet, notice the insistence on spotlessness. 

“Give grace to my hands, O Lord,” he prays as he washes 
his fingers, “to wash away all stain of sin, so that I may 
serve You with spotlessness of mind and body.” 

“Put on my head the helmet of salvation,” he prays as he 
puts on the amice, “to ward off the attacks of the devil.” 

The prayer for spotlessness becomes stronger as he slips 
on the long white alb: “Whiten me, O Lord, and wash clean 
my heart so that, made white in the blood of the Lamb, I 
may deserve an eternal reward.” 

The cincture has always been a symbol of purity, a prep- 
aration for work and battle: “Gird me, O Lord, with the 
cincture of purity, and extinguish in me the fire of lust, so 
that the virtue of continence and chastity may always be 
mine.’ 

The prayers at the foot of the altar contain the solemn 
confession of the Confiteor with the earnest plea that “the 
Almighty and Merciful God grant us pardon, absolution and 
remission of our sins.” 

Ascending the steps of the altar, the priest prays: “Take 
away from us, we beg Thee, O Lord, all our sins that with 
pure hearts we may be worthy to enter the Holy of Hollies.” 

Kissing the altar, he says: “We beg Thee, O Lord, by 
the merits of the Saints whose relics are here and of all the 
Saints graciously to pardon all my sins.” 

All through the Mass, which is Sacrifice and Marriage 
Feast, runs the insistence on spotlessness until finally, right 
after he has received the Body and Blood of Christ, the 
priest begs once more that “no stain of sin may remain in 
me whom the pure and holy Sacraments have refreshed.” 

So prepared for, the Mass is more than our daily oppor- 
tunity of being united personally with Christ. It is the daily 
union in Heaven of Christ and His Church. “Come ye to the 
temporal marriage feast that is a prelude to the eternal 
union in Heaven of Christ and His Church. “Come ye to the 
marriage.” Jouw P. Darawry 
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garet and of the other members of an able, active and turbulent 
family. She carries them through the vicissitudes of the early 
days of the first Catholic colony in the New World and ends 
with the family’s removal to Virginia in 1649. Margaret Brent, 
Adventurer, is an exciting story of early Maryland based on the 
life of one of the most colorful women of colonial times. 
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